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INTRODUCTION 


The outstanding success of a collection called 
"The World’s ioo Best Short Stories” has led to 
this new collection, of short novels. At first glance 
the reader may wonder if there is much difference. 
Are not these simply fifty more short stories? he 
may ask, considering length. For although about a 
score of the stories in this present work are longer, 
and sometimes much longer, than a short story is 
expected to be, the other thirty or so are of about 
the usual length of a short story, and there are 
even one or two, such as Zona Gale’s "The Bi- 
ography of Blade,” that are not much over a news- 
paper column. Why, then, "Short Novels”? What 
is a short novel? 

The instance mentioned suggests the answer. In 
"The Biography of Blade,” Miss Gale gives us 
something not greatly in excess of a newspaper 
obituary notice. It differs considerably from such a 
notice, however, in everything but the length. 
Nevertheless it does cover the whole lifetime of a 
man. The lifetime of a man 1 If such a subject does 
not make a short novel, what subject can? Whether 
it takes a couple of thousand words to picture that 
life significantly, or eighty thousand, can matter very 
little; for in the shorter length, the writer merely 
leaves a good deal unsaid, Why? It is sometimes a 
wa&, of saying things most powerfully not to say 
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them at all; if they are there the reader’s imagina- 
tion will find them and dwell on them. 

A short novel, then, is a full-sized subject in any 
number of words. Whether the words are many or 
few will depend upon the nature of the subject. 
Everyone knows that life, in any real sense, is not 
a matter of time. Five minutes of a lifetime may 
count for vastly more than five years before it or 
five years after it. The writer of fiction knows this. 
He sometimes spends pages on that five minutes in 
which his hero really lived; and then, again, like 
Balzac, in “Eugenie Grandet,” he merely remarks: 
“Five years passed in this way. . . .” And so, as 
life, in the real sense, is not a matter of the clock, 
so the short story and the short novel are not mat- 
ters of so many words. 

Otherwise, I feel, this present collection can be 
trusted to speak for itself. Here are all kinds of short 
novels, serious and gay, exciting and wistful ; some 
of classic beauty and even touched with splendor, 
others that care for nothing except the intricate 
solution of some mysterious crime. The arrangement 
by volumes makes it easy to fit one’s reading to one's 
mood. But the best fiction is nearly always able to 
put the reader into its own mood. This will. 

Grant Overton. 





THE WORLD’S 50 BEST 
SHORT NOVELS 


TAPPAN’S BURRO 
By Zane Grey 
I 

Tappan gazed down upon the newly-born little 
burro with something of pity and consternation. It 
was not a vigorous offspring of the redoubtable 
Jennie, champion of all the numberless burros he had 
driven in his desert-prospecting years. He could not 
leave it there to die. Surely it was not strong enough 
to follow its mother. And to kill it was beyond him. 

“Poor little devil!” soliloquized Tappan. “Reckon 
neither Jennie nor I wanted it to be bom. ... I’ll 
have to hold up in this camp a few days. You can 
never tell what a burro will do. It might fool us 
an’ grow strong all of a sudden.’’ 

Whereupon Tappan left Jennie and her tiny, gray 
lop-eared baby to themselves, and leisurely set about 
making permanent camp. The water at this oasis 
was not much to his liking, but it was drinkable, and 
he felt he must put up with it. For the rest the oasis 
was desirable enough as a camping site. Desert wan- 
derers like Tappan favored the lonely water holes. 
This one was up under the bold brow of the Choco- 
late Mountains, where rocky wall met the desert 
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sand, and a green patch of palo verdes and mes- 
quites proved the presence of water. It had a mag- 
nificent view down a many-leagued slope of desert 
growths, across the dark belt of green and the shin- 
ing strip of red that marked the Rio Colorado, and 
on to the upflung Arizona land, range lifting to range 
until the saw-toothed peaks notched the blue sky. 

Locked in the iron fastnesses of these desert 
mountains was gold. Tappan, if he had any calling, 
was a prospector. But the lure of gold did not bind 
him to this wandering life any more than the free- 
dom of it. He had never made a rich strike. About 
the best he could ever do was to dig enough gold 
to grubstake himself for another prospecting trip 
into some remote corner of the American Desert. 
Tappan knew the arid Southwest from San Diego 
to the Pecos River and from Picacho on the Colo- 
rado to the Tonto Basin. Few prospectors had the 
strength and endurance of Tappan. He was a giant 
in build, and at thirty-five had never yet reached 
the limit of his physical force. 

With hammer and pick and magnifying glass Tap- 
pan scaled the bare ridges. He was not an expert in 
testing minerals. He knew he might easily pass by 
a rich vein of ore. But he did his best, sure at 
least that no prospector could get more than he out 
of the pursuit of gold. Tappan was more of a natur- 
alist than a prospector, and more of a dreamer than 
either. Many were the idle moments that he sat 
staring down the vast reaches of the valleys, or 
watching some creature of the wasteland, or mar- 
veling at the vivid hues of desert flowers. 

Tappan waited two weeks at his oasis for Jennie’s 
baby burro to grow strong enough to walk. Andjthe 
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very day that Tappan decided to break camp he 
found signs of gold at the head of a wash above the 
oasis. Quite by chance, as he was looking for his 
burros, he struck his pick into a place no different 
from a thousand others there, and hit into a pocket 
of gold. He cleaned out the pocket before sunset, 
the richer for several thousand dollars. 

“You brought me luck,” said Tappan, to the little 
gray burro staggering round its mother. “Your name 
is Jenet. You’re Tappan’s burro, an’ 1 reckon he’ll 
stick to you.” 

Jenet belied the promise of her birth. Like a weed 
in fertile ground she grew. Winter and summer Tap- 
pan patroled the sand beats from one trading post 
to another, and his burros traveled with him. Jenet 
had an especially good training. Her mother had 
happened to be a remarkably good burro before 
Tappan had bought her. And Tappan had patience; 
he found leisure to do things, and he had something 
of pride in Janet. Whenever he happened to drop into 
Ehrenberg or Yuma, or any freighting station, some 
prospector always tried to buy Jenet. She grew as 
large as a medium-sized mule, and a three-hundred- 
pound pack was no load to discommode her. 

Tappan, in common with most lonely wanderers 
of the desert, talked to his burro. As the years 
passed this habit grew, until Tappan would talk to 
Jenet just to hear the sound of his voice. Perhaps 
that was all which kept him human. 

“Jenet, you’re worthy of a happier life,” Tappan 
would say, as he unpacked her after a long day’s 
march over the barren land. “You’re a ship of the 
desert. Here we are, with grub an’ water, a hundred 
milesjErom any camp. An’ what but you could have 
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fetched me here? No horse! No mule! No man! 
Nothin’ hut a camel, an’ so I call you ship of the 
desert. But for you an’ your kind, Jenet, there’d be 
no prospectors, and few gold mines. Reckon the 
desert would be still an unknown waste. . . . 
.You’re a great beast of burden, Jenet, an’ there's no 
one to sing your praise.” 

And of a golden sunrise, when Jenet was packed 
and ready to face the cool, sweet fragrance of the 
desert, Tappan was wont to say: 

"Go along with you, Jenet. The momin’s fine. 
Look at the mountains yonder callin’ us. It’s only a 
step down there. All purple an’ violet! It’s the life 
for us, my burro, an’ Tappan’s as rich as if all these 
sands were pearls.” 

But sometimes, at sunset, when the way had been 
long and hot and rough, Tappan would bend his 
shaggy head over Jenet, and talk in different mood. 

"Another day gone, Jenet, another journey ended 
—an’ Tappan is only older, wearier, sicker. There’s 
no reward for your faithfulness. I’m only a desert 
rat, livin’ from hole to hole. No home! No face to 
see. . . . Some sunset, Jenet, we’ll reach the end of 
the trail. An’ Tappan’s bones will bleach in the sands. 
An’ no one will know or care !” 

When Jenet was two years old she would have 
taken the blue ribbon in competition with all the 
burros of the Southwest. She was unusually large 
and strong, perfectly proportioned, sound in every 
particular, and practically tireless. But these were 
not the only characteristics that made prospectors 
.envious of Tappan. Jenet had the common virtues 
of all good burros magnified to an unbelievable 
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degree. Moreover, she had sense and instSriftLthat to 
Tappan bordered on the supernatural. 

During these years Tappan’s trail crisscrossed the 
mineral region of the Southwest. But, as always, the 
rich strike held aloof. It was like the pot of gold 
buried at the foot of the rainbow. Jenet knew the 
trails and the water holes better than Tappan. She 
could follow a trail obliterated by drifting sand or 
cut out by running water. She could scent at long 
distance a new spring on the desert or a strange 
water hole. She never wandered far from camp so 
that Tappan had to walk far in search of her. Wild 
burros, the bane of most prospectors, held no charm 
for Jenet. And she had never yet shown any especial 
liking for a tame burro. This was the strangest 
feature of Jenet’s complex character. Burros were 
noted for their habit of pairing off, and forming 
friendships for one or more comrades. These rela- 
tions were permanent. But Jenet still remained fancy 
free. 

Tappan scarcely realized how he relied upon this 
big, gray, serene beast of burden. Of course, when 
chance threw him among men of his calling he would 
brag about her. But he had never really appreciated 
Jenet In his way Tappan was a brooding, plodding 
fellow, not conscious of sentiment. When he bragged 
about Jenet it was her good qualities upon which be 
dilated. But what he really liked best about her were 
the little things of every day. 

During the earlier years of her training Jenet had 
been a thief. She would pretend to be asleep for 
hours just to get a chance to steal something out of 
camp. Tappan had broken this habit in its incipieney. 
Butjie never quite trusted her. Jenet was a burro. , 
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Jenet ate anything offered her. She could fare for 
herself or go without. Whatever Tappan had left 
from his own meals was certain to be rich dessert for 
Jenet Every meal time she would stand near the 
camp fire, with one great long ear drooping, and the 
other standing erect Her expression was one of meek- 
ness, of unending patience. She would lick a tin can 
until it shone resplendent. On long, hard, barren trails 
Jenet’s deportment did not vary from that where the 
water holes and grassy patches were many. She did 
not need to have grass or grain. Brittle-bush and sage 
were good fare for her. She could eat greasewood, a 
desert plant that protected itself with a sap as sticky 
as varnish and far more dangerous to animals. She 
could eat cacti. Tappan had seen her break off leaves 
of the pricky pear cactus, and stamp upon them with 
her forefeet, mashing off the thorns, so that she 
could consume the succulent pulp. She liked mesquite 
beans, and leaves of willow, and all the trailing vines 
of the desert And she could subsist in an arid waste 
land where a man would have died in short order. 

No ascent or descent was too hard or dangerous 
for Jenet, provided it was possible of accomplish- 
ment. She would refuse a trail that was impassable. 
She seemed to have an uncanny instinct both for 
what she could do, and what was beyond a burro. 
Tappan had never known her to fail on something to 
which she stuck persistently. Swift streams of water, 
always bugbears for burros, did not stop Jenet. She 
hated quicksand, but could be trusted to navigate it, 
if that were possible. When she stepped gingerly, 
with little inch steps, out upon thin crust of ice or 
salty crust of desert sink hole, Tappan would know 
that it was safe, or she would turn back. Thqnder 
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and lightning, intense heat or bitter cold, the sirocco 
sand storm of the desert, the white dust of the alkali 
wastes— these were all the same to Jenet. 

One August, the hottest and driest of his desert 
experience, Tappan found himself working a most 
promising claim in the lower reaches of the Pana- 
mint Mountains on the northern slope above Death 
Valley. It was a hard country at the most favorable 
season; in August it was terrible. 

The Panamints were infested by various small 
gangs of desperadoes — outlaw claim jumpers where 
opportunity afforded — and out-and-out robbers, even 
murderers where they could not get the gold any 
other way. 

Tappan had been warned not to go into this region 
alone. But he never heeded any warnings. And the 
idea that he would ever strike a claim or dig enough 
gold to make himself an attractive target for outlaws 
seemed preposterous and not worth considering. Tap- 
pan had become a wanderer now from the unbreak- 
able habit of it. Much to his amaze he struck a rich 
ledge of free gold in a canyon of the Panamints ; and 
he worked from daylight until dark. He forgot about 
the claim jumpers, until one day he saw Jenet’s long 
ears go up in the manner habitual with her when she 
saw strange men. Tappan watched the rest of that 
day, but did not catch a glimpse of any living thing. 
It was a desolate place, shut in, red-walled, hazy with 
heat, and brooding with an eternal silence. 

Not long after that Tappan discovered boot tracks 
of several men adjacent to his camp and in an out- 
of-the-way spot, which persuaded him that he was 
being watched. Claim jumpers who were not going 
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to jump his claim in this torrid heat, but meant to let 
him dig the gold and then kill him. Tappan was not 
the kind of man to be afraid He grew wrathful and 
stubborn. He had six small canvas bags of gold and 
did not mean to lose them. Still, he was worried. 

“Now, what’s best to do?” he pondered. “I mustn’t 
give it away that I’m wise. Reckon I’d better act 
natural. But I can’t stay here longer. My claim’s 
about worked out. An’ these jumpers are smart 
enough to know it. . . . I’ve got to make a break at 
night. What to do?” 

Tappan did not want to cache the gold, for in that 
case, of course, he would have to return for it. Still, 
he reluctantly admitted to himself that this was the 
best way to save it. Probably these robbers were 
watching him day and night. It would be most unwise 
to attempt escaping by traveling up over the Pana- 
mints. 

“Reckon my only chance is goin’ down into Death 
Valley,” soliloquized Tappan, grimly. 

The alternative thus presented was not to his lik- 
ing. Crossing Death Valley at this season was always 
perilous, and never attempted in the heat of day. And 
at this particular time of intense torridity, when the 
day heat was unendurable and the midnight furnace 
gales were blowing, it was an Enterprise from which 
even Tappan shrank. Added to this were the facts 
that he was too far west of the narrow part of the 
valley, and even if he did get across he would find 
himself in the most forbidding and desolate region 
of the Funeral Mountains. 

Thus thinking and planning, Tappan went about 
his mining and camp tasks, trying his best to act 
natural. But he did not succeed. It was impossible, 
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while expecting a shot at any moment, to act as if 
there was nothing on his mind. His camp lay at the 
bottom of a rocky slope. A tiny spring of water made 
verdure of grass and mesquite, welcome green in all 
that stark iron nakedness. His camp site was out in 
the open, on the bench near the spring. The gold 
claim that Tappan was working was not visible from 
any vantage point either below or above. It lay back 
at the head of a break in the rocky wall. It had two 
virtues— one that the sun never got to it, and the 
other that it was well hidden. Once there, Tappan 
knew he could not be seen. This, however, did not 
diminish his growing uneasiness. The solemn stillness 
was a menace. The heat of the day appeared to be 
augmenting to a degree beyond his experience. Every 
few moments Tappan would slip back through a 
narrow defile in the rocks and peep from his covert 
down at the camp. On the last of these occasions he 
saw Jenet out in the open. She stood motionless. Her 
long ears were erect. In an instant Tappan became 
stung with thrilling excitement. His keen eyes 
searched every approach to his camp. And at last in 
the gully below to the right he discovered two men 
crawling along from rock to rock. Jenet had seen 
them enter that gully and was now watching for them 
to appear. 

Tappan’s excitement gave place to a grimmer emo- 
tion. These stealthy visitors were going to hide in 
ambush, and kill him as he returned to camp. 

“Jenet, reckon what I owe you is a whole lot,” mut- 
tered Tappan. “They’d have got me sure. . . . But 
now ” 

Tappan left his tools, and crawled out of his covert 
into the jumble of huge rocks toward the left of the 
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slope. He had a six-shooter. His rifle he had left in 
camp. Tappan had seen only two men, but he knew 
there were more than that, if not actually near at 
hand at the moment, then surely not far away. And 
his chance was to worm his way like an Indian down 
to camp. With the rifle in his possession he would 
make short work of the present difficulty. 

“Lucky Jenet’s right in camp I” said Tappan, 'to 
himself. “It beats hell how she does things !” 

Tappan was already deciding to pack and hurry 
away. On the moment Death Valley did not daunt 
him. This matter of crawling and gliding along was 
work unsuited to his great stature. He was too big 
to hide behind a little shrub or a rock. And he was 
not used to stepping lightly. His hobnailed boots 
could not be placed noiselessly upon the stones. More- 
over, he could not progress without displacing little 
bits of weathered rock. He was sure that keen ears 
not too far distant could have heard him. But he kept 
on, making good progress around that slope to the 
far side of the canyon. Fortunately, he headed the 
gully up which his ambushers were stealing. On the 
other hand, this far side of the canyon afforded but 
little cover. The sun had gone down back of the huge 
red mass of the mountain. It had left the rocks so 
hot Tappan could not touch them with his bare 
hands. 

He was about to stride out from his last covert 
and make a run for it down the rest of the slope, 
when, surveying the whole amphitheater below him, 
he espied the two men coming up out of the gully, 
headed toward his camp. They looked in his direction. 
Surely they had heard or seen him. But Tappan 
perceived at a glance that he was the closer to the 
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camp. Without another moment of hesitation, he 
plunged from his hiding place, down the weathered 
slope. His giant strides set the loose rocks sliding 
and rattling. The men saw him. The foremost yelled 
to the one behind him. Then they both broke into a 
run. Tappan reached the level of the bench, and saw 
he could beat either of them into the camp. Unless 
he were disabled ! He felt the wind of a heavy bullet 
before he heard it strike the rocks beyond. Then fol- 
lowed the boom of a Colt One of his enemies had 
halted to shoot. This spurred Tappan to tremendous 
exertion. He flew over the rough ground, scarcely 
hearing the rapid shots. He could no longer see the 
man who was firing. But the first one was in plain 
sight, running hard, not yet seeing he was out of 
the race. 

When he became aware of that he halted, and 
dropping on one knee, leveled his gun at the running 
Tappan. The distance was scarcely sixty yards. His 
first shot did not allow for Tappan’s speed. His 
second kicked up the gravel in Tappan’s face. Then 
followed three more shots in rapid succession. The 
man divined that Tappan had a rifle in camp. Then 
he steadied himself, waiting for the moment when 
Tappan had to slow down and halt. As Tappan 
reached his camp and dove for his rifle, the robber 
took time for his last aim, evidently hoping to get a 
stationary target. But Tappan did not get up from 
behind his camp duffel. It had been a habit of his to 
pile his boxes of supplies and roll of bedding to- 
gether, and cover them with a canvas. He poked his 
rifle over the top of this and shot the robber. 

Then, leaping up, he ran forward to get sight of 
the second one. This man began to run along the 

b. N. i-s 
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edge of the gully. Tappan fired rapidly at him. The 
third shot knocked the fellow down. But he got up, 
and yelling, as if for succor, he ran off, Tappan got 
another shot before he disappeared. 

“Ahuh !” grunted Tappan, grimly. His keen gaze 
came back to survey the fallen robber, and then went 
out over the bench, across the wide mouth of the 
canyon. Tappan thought he had better utilize time to 
pack instead of pursuing the fleeing man. 

Reloading the rifle, he hurried out to find Jenet. 
She was coming in to camp. 

“Shore you’re a treasure, old girl I” ejaculated 
Tappan. 

Never in his life had he packed Jenet, or any other 
burro, so quickly. His last act was to drink all he 
could hold, fill his two canteens, and make Jenet 
drink. Then, rifle in hand, he drove the burro out 
of camp, round the comer of the red wall, to the 
wide gateway that opened down into Death Valley. 

Tappan looked back more than he looked ahead. 
And he had traveled down a mile or more before he 
began to breathe more easily. He had escaped the 
.claim jumpers. Even if they did show up in pursuit 
now, they could never catch him. Tappan believed he 
could travel faster and farther than any men of that 
ilk. But they did not appear. Perhaps the crippled 
one had not been able to reach his comrades in time. 
More likely, however, the gang had no taste for a 
chase in that torrid heat.* 

Tappan slowed his stride. He was almost as wet 
with sweat as if he had fallen into the spring. The 
great beads rolled down his face. And there seemed 
to be little streams of fire trickling down his breast. 
But despite this, and his labored panting for breath, 
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not until he halted in the shade of a rocky wall did 
he realize the heat. 

It was terrific. Instantly then he knew he was safe 
from pursuit. But he knew also that he faced a 
greater peril than that of robbers. He could fight evil 
men, but he could not fight this heat. 

So he rested there, regaining his breath. Already 
thirst was acute. Jenet stood near by, watching him. 
Tappan, with his habit of humanizing the burro, 
imagined that Jenet looked serious. A moment's 
thought was enough for Tappan to appreciate the 
gravity of his situation. He was about to go down 
into the upper end of Death Valley — a part of that 
country unfamiliar to him. He must cross it, and 
also the Funeral Mountains, at a season when a 
prospector who knew the trails and water holes 
would have to be forced to undertake it Tappan had 
no choice. 

His rifle was too hot to hold, so he stuck it in 
Jenet’s pack; and, burdened only by a canteen of 
water, he set out, driving the burro ahead. Once he 
looked back up the wide-mputhed canyon. It appeared 
to smoke with red heat veils. The silence was op- 
pressive. 

Presently he turned the last corner that obstructed 
sight of Death Valley. Tappan had never been ap- 
palled by any aspect of the desert, but it was certain 
that here he halted. Back in his mountain-walled 
camp the sun had passed behind the high domes, but 
here it still held most of the valley in its blazing grip. 
Death Valley looked a ghastly, glaringly level of 
white, over which a strange dull leaden haze drooped 
like a blanket. Ghosts of mountain peaks appeared to 
show dim and vague. There was no movement of 
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anything. No wind ! The valley was dead Desolation 
reigned .supreme. Tappan could not see far toward 
either en^wf the valley. A few miles of white glare 
merged at last into a leaden pall. A strong odor, not 
unlike sulphur, seemed to add weight to the air. 

Tappan strode on, mindful that Jenet had decided 
opinions of her own. She did not want to go straight 
ahead or to right or left, but back. That was the one 
direction impossible for Tappan. And he had to 
resort to a rare measure— that of beating her. But at 
last Jenet accepted the inevitable and headed down 
into the stark and naked plain. Soon Tappan reached 
the margin of the zone of shade cast by the moun- 
tain and was now exposed to the sun. The difference 
seemed tremendous. He had been hot, oppressed, 
weighted. It was not as if he was burned through 
his clothes, and walked on red-hot sands. 

When Tappan ceased to sweat and his skin became 
dry, he drank half a canteen of water, and slowed 
his stride. Inured to desert hardship as he was, he 
could not long stand this. Jenet did not exhibit any 
lessening of vigor. In truth what she showed now 
was an increasing nervousness. It was almost as if 
she scented an enemy. Tappan never before had such 
faith in her. Jenet was equal to this task. 

With that blazing sun on his back, Tappan felt 
he was being pursued by a furnace. He was com- 
pelled to drink the remaining half of his first canteen 
of water. Sunset would save him. Two more hours 
of such insupportable heat would lay him prostrate. 

The ghastly glare of the valley took on a reddish 
tinge. The heat was blinding Tappan. The time 
came when he walked beside Jenet with a hand on 
her pack, for his eyes could no longer endure the 
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furnace glare. Even with them closed he knew when 
the sun sank behind the Panamints. That fire no 
longer followed him. And the red left his eyelids. 

With the sinking of the sun the world of Death 
Valley changed. It smoked with heat veils. But the 
intolerable constant burn was gone. The change was 
so immense that it seemed to have brought coolness. 

In the twilight— strange, ghostly, somber, silent as 
death— Tappan followed Jenet off the sand, down 
upon the silt and borax level, to the crusty salt. 
Before dark Jenet halted at a sluggish belt of fluid 
—acid, it appeared to Tappan. It was not deep. And 
the bottom felt stable. But Jenet refused to cross. 
Tappan trusted her judgment more than his own. 
Jenet headed to the left and followed the course of 
the strange stream. 

Night intervened. A night without stars or sky or 
sound, hot, breathless, charged with some intangible 
current 1 Tappan dreaded the midnight furnace winds 
of Death Valley. He had never encountered them. 
He had heard prospectors say that any man caught 
in Death Valley when these gales blew would never 
get out to tell the tale. And Jenet seemed to have 
something on her mind. She was no longer a leisurely, 
complacent burro. Tappan imagined Jenet seemed 
stern. Most assuredly she knew now which way she 
wanted to travel. It was not easy for Tappan to keep 
up with her, and ten paces beyond him she was out 
of sight. 

At last Jenet headed the acid wash, and turned 
across the valley into a field of broken salt crust, 
like the roughened ice of a river that had broken 
mid jammed, then frozen again. Impossible was it to 
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make even a reasonable headway. It was a zone, 
however, that eventually gave way to Jenet's in- 
stinct for direction. Tappan had long ceased to try 
to keep his bearings. North, south, east, and west 
were all the same to him. The night was a blank — 
the darkness a wall— the silence a terrible menace 
flung at any living creature. Death Valley had en- 
dured them millions of years before living creatures 
had existed. It was no place for a man. 

Tappan was now three hundred and more feet 
below sea level, in the aftermath of a day that had 
registered one hundred and forty-five degrees of heat. 
He knew, when he began to lose thought and balance 
— when only the primitive instincts directed his bodily 
machine. And he struggled with all his will power 
to keep hold of his sense of sight and feeling. He 
hoped to cross the lower level before the midnight 
gales began to blow. 

Tappan’s hope was vain. According to record, once 
in a long season of intense heat, there came a night 
when the furnace winds broke their schedule, and 
began early. The misfortune of Tappan was that he 
had struck this night. 

Suddenly it seemed that the air, sodden with heat, 
began to move. It had weight. It moved soundlessly 
and ponderously. But it gathered momentum. Tappan 
realized what was happening. The blanket of heat 
generated by the day was yielding to outside pres- 
sure. Something had created a movement of the 
hotter air that must find its way upward, to give 
place for the cooler air that must find its way down. 

Tappan heard the first, low, distant moan of wind 
and it struck terror to his heart. It did not have an 
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earthly sound. Was that a knell for him? Nothing 
was surer than the fact that the desert must sooner 
or later claim him as a victim. Grim and strong, he 
rebelled against the conviction. 

That moan was a forerunner of others, growing 
louder and longer until the weird sound became con- 
tinuous. Then the movement of wind was accelerated 
and began to carry a fine dust. Dark as the night 
was, it did not hide the pale sheets of dust that 
moved along the level plain. Tappan’s feet felt the 
slow rise in the floor of the valley. His nose recog- 
nized the zone of borax and alkali and niter and 
sulphur. He had reached the pit of the valley at the 
time of the furnace winds. 

The moan augmented to a roar, coming like a 
mighty storm through a forest. It was hellish— like 
the woeful tide of Acheron. It enveloped Tappan. 
And the gale bore down in tremendous volume, like 
a furnace blast. Tappan seemed to feel his body 
penetrated by a million needles of fire. He seemed to 
dry up. The blackness of night had a spectral, whitish 
cast; the gloom was a whirling medium; the valley 
floor was lost in a sheeted, fiercely seeping stream of 
silt. Deadly fumes swept by, not lingering long 
enough to suffocate Tappan. He would gasp and 
choke— then the poison gas was gone on the gale. 
But hardest to endure was the heavy body of moving 
heat. Tappan grew blind, so that he had to hold to 
Jenet, and stumble along. Every gasping breath was 
a tortured effort. He could not bear a scarf over his 
face. His lungs heaved like great leather bellows. 
His heart pumped like an engine short of fuel. This 
was the supreme test for his never proven endurance. 
And he was all but vanquished. 
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Tappan’s sense of sight and smell and hearing 
failed him. There was left only the sense of touch— 
a feeling of rope and burro and ground— and an 
awful insulating pressure upon all his body. His feet 
marked a change from salty plain to sandy ascent 
and then to rocky slope. The pressure of wind 
gradually lessened: the difference in air made life 
possible; the feeling of being dragged endlessly by 
Jenet had ceased. Tappan went his limit and fell into 
oblivion. 

When he came to, he was suffering bodily tortures. 
Sight was dim. But he saw walls of rocks, green 
growths of mesquite, tamarack, and grass. Jenet was 
lying down, with her pack flopped to one side. Tap- 
pan’s dead ears recovered to a strange murmuring, 
babbling sound. Then he realized his deliverance. 
Jenet had led him across Death Valley, up into the 
mountain range, straight to a spring of running 
water. 

Tappan crawled to the edge of the water and drank 
guardedly, a little at a time. He had to quell terrific 
craving to drink his fill. Then he crawled to Jenet, 
and loosening the ropes of her pack, freed her from 
its burden. Jenet got up, apparently none the worse 
for her ordeal. She gazed mildly at Tappan, as if to 
say: “Well, I got you out of that hole.” 

Tappan returned her gaze. Were they only man 
and beast, alone in the desert? She seemed magnified 
to Tappan, no longer a plodding, stupid burro, 

“Jenet, you— saved— my life,” Tappan tried to 
enunciate. ‘Til never — forget." 

Tappan was struck then to a realization of Jcnet’s 
service. He was unutterably grateful. Yet tire time 
came when he did forget. 
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II 

Tappan had a weakness common to all prospectors: 
Any tale of a lost gold mine would excite his interest; 
and well-known legends of lost mines always obsessed 
him. 

Peg-leg Smith’s lost gold mine had lured Tappan 
to no less than half a dozen trips into the terrible 
shifting-sand country of southern California. There 
was no water near the region said to hide this mine 
of fabulous wealth. Many prospectors had left their 
bones to bleach white in the sun, finally to be buried 
by the ever blowing sands. Upon the occasion of 
Tappan’s last escape from this desolate and forbid- 
ding desert, he had promised Jenet never to under- 
take it again. It seemed Tappan promised the faith- 
ful burro a good many things. It had been a habit. 

When Tappan had a particularly hard experience 
or perilous adventure, he always took a dislike to 
the immediate country where it had befallen him. 
Jenet had dragged him across the Death Valley, 
through incredible heat and the midnight furnace 
winds of that strange place; and he had promised 
her he would never forget how she had saved his life. 
Nor would he ever go back to Death Valley! He 
made his way over the Funeral Mountains, worked 
down through Nevada, and crossed the Rio Colorado 
above Needles, and entered Arizona. He traveled 
leisurely, but he kept going, and headed southeast 
towards Globe. There he cashed one of his six bags 
of gold, and indulged in the luxury of a complete 
new outfit. Even Jenet appreciated this fact, for the 
old outfit would scarcely hold together. 

Tappan had the other five bags of gold in his pack; 
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and after hours of hesitation he decided he would not 
cash them and entrust the money to a bank. He would 
take care of them. For him the value of this gold 
amounted to a small fortune. Many plans suggested 
themselves to Tappan. But in the end he grew weary 
of them. What did he want with a ranch, or cattle, or 
an outfitting store, or any of the businesses he now 
had the means to buy? Towns soon palled on Tap- 
pan. People did not long please him. Selfish interest 
and greed seemed paramount everywhere. Besides, if 
he acquired a place to take up his time, what would 
become of Jenet? That question decided him. He 
packed the burro and once more took to the trails. 

A dim, lofty, purple range called alluringly to 
Tappan. The Superstition Mountains ! Somewhere in 
that purple mass hid the famous treasure called the 
Lost Dutchman gold mine. Tappan had heard the 
story often. A Dutch prospector struck gold in the 
Superstitions. He kept the location secret. When he 
ran short of money, he would disappear for a few 
weeks, and then return with bags of gold. Wherever 
his strike, it assuredly was a rich one. No one ever 
could trail him or get a word out of him. Time 
passed. A few years made him old. During this time 
he conceived a liking for a young man, and eventu- 
ally confided to him that some day he would tell him 
the secret of his gold mine. He had drawn a map of 
the landmarks adjacent to his mine. But he was care- 
ful not to put on paper directions how to get there. 
It chanced that he suddenly fell ill and saw his end 
was near. Then he summoned the young man who 
had been so fortunate as to win his regard. Now this 
individual was a ne’er-do-well, and upon this occa- 
sion he was half drunk. The dying Dutchman pro- 
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duced his map, and gave it with verbal directions to 
the young man. Then he died. When the recipient of 
this fortune recovered from the effects of liquor, he 
could not remember all the Dutchman had told him. 
He tortured himself to remember names and places. 
But the mine was up in the Superstition Mountains. 
He never remembered. He never found the lost mine, 
though he spent his life and died trying. Thus the 
story passed into the legend of the Lost Dutchman. 

Tappan now had his try at finding it. But for him 
the shifting sands of the southern California desert 
or even the barren and desolate Death Valley were 
preferable to this Superstition Range. It was a harder 
country than the Pinacate of Sonora. Tappan hated 
cactus, and the Superstitions were full of it. Every- 
where stood up the huge sahuaro, the giant cacti of 
the Arizona plateaus, tall like branchless trees, fluted 
and columnar, beautiful and fascinating to gaze 
upon, but obnoxious to prospector and burro. 

One day from a north slope Tappan saw afar a 
wonderful country of black timber, above which 
zigzagged for many miles a yellow, winding rampart 
of rock. This he took to be the rim of the Mogollon 
Mesa, one of Arizona’s freaks of nature. Something 
called Tappan. He was forever victim to yearnings 
for the unattainable. He was tired of heat,* glare, 
dust, bare rock, and thorny cactus. The Lost Dutch- 
man gold mine was a myth. Besides, he did not need 
any more gold. 

Next morning Tappan packed Jenet and worked 
down off the north slopes of the Superstition Range. 
That night about sunset he made camp on the bank 
of a clear brook, with grass and wood in abundance 
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—such a camp site as a prospector dreamed of but 
seldom found. 

Before dark Jenet’s long ears told of the advent 
of strangers. A man and a woman rode down the 
trail into Tappan’s camp. They had poor horses, 
and led a pack animal that appeared too old and weak 
to bear up even under the meager pack he carried. 

“Howdy,” said the man. 

Tappan rose from his task to his lofty height and 
returned the greeting. The man was middle-aged, 
swarthy, and rugged, a mountaineer, with something 
about him that Tappan instinctively distrusted. The 
woman was under thirty, comely in a full-blown way, 
with rich brown skin and glossy dark hair. She had 
wide-open black eyes that bent a curious possession- 
taking gaze upon Tappan. 

“Care if we camp with you?” she inquired, and 
she smiled. 

That smile changed Tappan’s habit and conviction 
of a lifetime. 

“No indeed. Reckon I’d like a little company,” he 
said. 

Very probably Jenet did not understand Tappan’s 
words, hut she dropped one ear, and walked out of 
camp to the green bank. 

“Thanks, stranger,” replied the woman. “That 
grub shore smells good.” She hesitated a moment, 
evidently waiting to catch her companion’s eye, then 
she continued. “My name’s Madge Beam. He's my 
brother Jake. . . . Who might you happen to be?” 

“I’m Tappan, lone prospector, as you see,” replied 
Tappan. 

“Tappan 1 What’s your front handle?” she queried, 
curiously. 
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“Fact is, I don’t remember,” replied Tappan, as he 
brushed a huge hand through his shaggy hair. 

“Ahuh? Any name’s good enough.” 

When she dismounted, Tappan saw that she had 
a tall, lithe figure, garbed in rider’s overalls and 
boots. She unsaddled her horse with the dexterity of 
long practice. The saddlebags she carried over to the 
spot the man Jake had selected to throw the pack. 

Tappan heard them talking in low tones. It struck 
him as strange that he did not have his usual reac- 
tion to an invasion of his privacy and solitude. 
Tappan had thrilled under those black eyes. And 
now a queer sensation of the unusual rose in him. 
Bending over his camp-fire tasks he pondered this 
and that, but mostly the sense of the nearness of a 
woman. Like most desert men, Tappan knew little of 
the other sex. A few that he might have been drawn 
to went out of his wandering life as quickly as they 
had entered it. This Madge Beam took possession of 
his thoughts. An evidence of Tappan’s preoccupation 
was the fact that he burned his first batch of biscuits. 
And Tappan felt proud of his culinary ability. He 
was on his knees, mixing more flour and water, 
when the woman spoke from right behind him. 

“Tough luck you burned the first pan,” she said. 
“But it’s a good turn for your burro. That shore is a 
burro. Biggest I ever saw.” 

She picked up the burned biscuits and tossed them 
over to Jenet. Then she came back to Tappan’s side, 
rather embarrassingly close. 

“Tappan, I know how I’ll eat, so I ought to ask 
you to let me help,” she said, with a laugh. 

“No, I don’t need any,” replied Tappan. “You sit 
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down on my roll of beddin’ there. Must be tired, 
aren’t you?” 

“Not so very,” she returned. “That is I’m not tired 
of T idin ' ” She spoke the second part of this reply 
in lower tone. 

Tappan looked up from his task. The woman had 
washed her face, brushed her hair, and had put on a 
skirt— a singularly attractive change. Tappan thought 
her younger. She was the handsomest woman he had 
ever seen. The look of her made him clumsy. What 
eyes she had! They looked through him. Tappan re- 
turned to his task, wondering if he was right in his 
surmise that she wanted to be friendly. 

“Jake an’ I drove a bunch of cattle to Maricopa,” 
she volunteered. “We sold 'em, an’ Jake gambled 
away most of the money. I couldn’t get what I 
wanted.” 

“Too bad! So you’re ranchers. Once thought I’d 
like that Fact is, down here at Globe a few weeks 
ago I came near buyin’ some rancher out an’ tryin’ 
the game.” 

“You did ?” Her query had a low, quick eagerness 
that somehow thrilled Tappan. But he did not look 
up. 

“I’m a wanderer. I’d never do on a ranch.” 

“But if you had a woman?” Her laugh was subtle 
and gay. 

“A woman! For me? Oh, Lord, no!” ejaculated 
Tappan, in confusion. 

“Why not? Are you a woman hater?” 

“I can’t say that,” replied Tappan, soberly. “It’s 
just — I guess — no woman would have me.” 

“Faint heart never won fair lady.” 

Tappan had no reply for that. He surely was mak. 
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itig a mess of the second pan of biscuit dough. Mani- 
festly the woman saw this, for with a laugh she 
plumped down on her knees in front of Tappan, and 
rolled her sleeves up over shapely brown arms. 

“Poor man! Shore you need a woman. Let me 
show you,” she said, and put her hands right down 
upon Tappan’s. The touch gave him a strange thrill. 
He had to pull his hands away, and as he wiped 
them with his scarf he looked at her. He seemed 
compelled to look. She was close to him now, smiling 
in good nature, a little scornful of man’s encroach- 
ment upon the house-wifely duties of a woman. A 
subtle something emanated from her— a more than 
kindness or gayety. Tappan grasped that it was just 
the woman of her. And it was going to his head. 

“Very well, let’s see you show me,” he replied, as 
he rose to his feet. 

Just then the brother Jake strolled over, and he 
had a rather amused and derisive eye for his sister. 

“Wal, Tappan, she’s not overfond of work, but I 
reckon she can cook,” he said. 

£wpp?n felt greatly relieved at the approach of this 
brother. And he fell into conversation with him, 
telling something of his prospecting since leaving 
Globe, and listening to the man’s cattle talk. By and 
by the woman called, “Come an’ get it !” Then they 
sat down to eat, and, as usual with hungry wayfarers, 
they did not talk much until appetite was satisfied. 
Afterward, before the camp fire, they began to talk 
again, Jake being the most discursive. Tappan con- 
ceived the idea that the rancher was rather curious 
about him, and perhaps wanted to sell his ranch. The 
woman seemed more thoughtful, with her wide black 
eyes on the fire. 
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“Tappan, what way you travelin’?” finally in. 
quired Beam. 

"Can’t say. I just worked down out of the Super- 
stitions. Haven’t any place in mind. Where does this 
road go?” 

“To the Tonto Basin. Ever heard of it?” 

"Yes, the name isn’t new. What’s in this Basin?’ 

The man grunted. “Tonto once was home for the 
Apache. It’s now got a few sheep an’ cattlemen, lots 
of rustlers. An’ say, if you like to hunt bear an’ 
deer, come along with us.” 

“Thanks. I don’t know as I can,” returned Tap- 
pan, irresolutely. He was not used to such possi- 
bilities as this suggested. 

Then the woman spoke up. “It’s a pretty country. 
Wild an’ different. We live up under the rim rock. 
There’s mineral in the canyons.” 

Was it that about mineral which decided Tappan 
or the look in her eyes ? 

Tappan’s world of thought and feeling underwent 
as great a change as this Tonto Basin differed from 
the stark desert so long his home. The trail to the 
log cabin of the Beams climbed many a ridge and 
slope and foothill, all covered with manranita', mes- 
cal, cedar, and juniper, at last to reach the canyons 
of the Rim, where lofty pines and spruces lorded it 
over the under forest of maples and oaks. Though 
the yellow Rim towered high over the site of the 
cabin, the altitude was still great, close to seven thou- 
sand feet above sea level. 

Tappan had fallen in love with this wild wooded 
and canyoned country. So had Jenet. It was rather 
funny the way she hung around Tappan, mornings 
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and evenings. She ate luxuriant grass and oak leaves 
until her sides bulged. 

There did not appear to be any flat places in this 
landscape. Every bench was either up hill or down 
hill. The Beams had no garden or farm or ranch 
that Tappan could discover. They raised a few acres 
of sorghum and com. Their log cabin was of the 
most primitive kind, and outfitted poorly. Madge 
Beam explained that this cabin was their winter 
abode, and that upon the Rim they had a good house 
and ranch. Tappan did not inquire closely into any- 
thing. If he had interrogated himself, he would have 
found out that the reason he did not inquire was 
because he feared something might remove him from 
the vicinity of Madge Beam. He had thought it 
strange the Beams avoided wayfarers they had met 
on the trail, and had gone round a little hamlet 
Tappan had espied from a hill. Madge Beam, with 
woman’s intuition, had read his mind, and had said: 
“Jake doesn’t get along so well with some of the 
villagers. An’ I’ve no hankerin’ for gun play.” That 
explanation was sufficient for Tappan. He had lived 
long enough in his wandering years to appreciate 
that people could have reasons for being solitary. 

This trip up into the Rim Rock country bade fair 
to become Tappan's one and only adventure of the 
heart. It was not alone the murmuring, clear brook 
of cold mountain water that enchanted him, nor the 
stately pines, nor the beautiful silver spruces nor 
the wonder of the deep yellow-walled canyons, so 
choked with verdure, and haunted by wild creatures. 
He dared not face his soul, and ask why this dark- 
eyed woman sought him more and more. Tappan. 
lived in the moment. 

B. N. 1-3 
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He was aware that the few mountaineer neighbors 
who rode that way rather avoided contact with him. 
Tappan was not so dense that he did not perceive 
that the Beams preferred to keep him from out- 
siders. This perhaps was owing to their desire to 
sell Tappan the ranch and cattle. Jake offered to let 
it go at what he called a low figure. Tappan thought 
it just as well to go out into the forest and hide his 
bags of gold. He did not trust Jake Beam, and liked 
less the looks of the men who visited this wilderness 
ranch. Madge Beam might be related to a rustler, 
and the associate of rustlers, but that did not neces- 
sarily make her a bad woman. Tappan sensed that 
her attitude was changing, and she seemed to require 
his respect. At first, all she wanted was his admira- 
tion. Tappan’s long unused deference for women 
returned to him, and when he saw that it was having 
some strange softening effect upon Madge Beam, he 
redoubled his attentions. They rode and climbed and 
hunted together. Tappan had pitched his camp not 
far from the cabin, on a shaded bank of the singing 
brook. Madge did not leave him much to himself. 
She was always coming up to his camp, on one pre- 
text or another. Often she would bring two horses, 
and make Tappan ride with her. Some of these occa- 
sions, Tappan saw, occurred while visitors came to the 
cabin. In three weeks Madge Beam changed from the 
bold and careless woman who had ridden down into 
his camp that sunset, to a serious and appealing woman, 
growing more careful of her person and adornment, 
and manifestly bearing a burden on her mind. 

October came. In the morning white frost glistened 
on the split-wood shingles of the cabin. The sun soon 
melted it, and grew warm. The afternoons were still 
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and smoky, melancholy with the enchantment of 
Indian summer. Tappan hunted wild turkey and deer 
with Madge, and revived his boyish love of such pur- 
suits. Madge appeared to be a woman of the woods, 
and had no mean skill with the rifle. 

One day they were high on the Rim, with the great 
timbered basin at their feet. They had come up to 
hunt deer, but got no farther than the wonderful 
promontory where before they had lingered. 

“Somethin’ will happen to me to-day,” Madge 
Beam said, enigmatically. 

Tappan never had been much of a talker. But he 
could listen. The woman unburdened herself this 
day. She wanted freedom, happiness, a home away 
from this lonely country, and all the heritage of 
woman. She confessed it broodingly, passionately. 
And Tappan recognized truth when he heard it. He 
was ready to do all in his power for this woman and 
believed she knew it. But words and acts of senti- 
ment came hard to him. 

“Are you goin’ to buy Jake’s ranch?” she asked. 

“I don’t know. Is there any hurry?” returned 
Tappan. 

“I reckon not But I think I’ll settle that,” she said, 
decisively. 

“How so?” 

“Well, Jake hasn’t got any ranch,” she answered. 
And added hastily, “No clear title, I mean. He’s only 
homesteaded one hundred an’ sixty acres, an' hasn’t 
proved up on it yet. But don’t you say I told you.” 

“Was Jake aimin’ to be crooked ?” 

“I reckon. . . . An’ I was willin’ at first. But not 
now.” 

Tappan did not speak at once. He saw the woman 
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was in one of her brooding moods. Besides, he 
wanted to weigh her words. How significant they 
were! To-day more than ever she had let down. 
Humility and simplicity seemed to abide with her. 
And her brooding boded a storm. Tappan’s heart 
swelled in his broad breast. Was life going to dawn 
rosy and bright for the lonely prospector? He had 
money to make a home for this woman. What lay in 
the balance of the hour? Tappan waited, slowly 
realizing the charged atmosphere. 

Madge's somber eyes gazed out over the great void. 
But, full of thought and passion as they were, they 
did not see the beauty of that scene. But Tappan 
saw it And in some strange sense the color and 
wildness and sublimity seemed the expression of a 
new state of his heart. Under him sheered down the 
ragged and cracked cliffs of the Rim, yellow and 
gold and gray, full of caves and crevices, ledges for 
eagles and niches for lions, a thousand feet down 
to the upward edge of the long green slopes and 
canyons, and so on down and down into the abyss 
of forested ravine and ridge, rolling league on league 
away to the encompassing barrier of purple moun- 
tain ranges. 

The thickets in the canyons called Tappan’s eye 
back to linger there. How different from the scenes 
that used to be perpetually in his sight ! What riot of 
color ! The tips of the green pines, the crests of the 
silver spruces, waved about masses of vivid gold of 
aspen trees, and wonderful cerise and flaming red of 
maples, and crags of yellow rock, covered with the 
bronze of frostbitten sumach. Here was autumn and 
with it the colors of Tappan’s favorite season. From 
below breathed up the low roar of plunging brook; 
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an eagle screeched his wild call ; an elk bugled his 
piercing blast From the Rim wisps of pine needles 
blew away on the breeze and fell into the void. A 
wild country, colorful, beautiful, bountiful. Tappan 
imagined he could quell his wandering spirit here, 
with this dark-eyed woman by his side. Never before 
had Nature so called him. Here was not the cruelty 
of flinty hardness of the desert. The air was keen 
and sweet, cold in the shade, warm in the sun. A 
fragrance of balsam and spruce, spiced with pine, 
made his breathing a thing of difficulty and delight. 
How for so many years had he endured vast open 
spaces without such eye-soothing trees as these? 
Tappan’s back rested against a huge pine that tipped 
the Rim, and had stood there, stronger than the 
storms, for many a hundred years. The rock of the 
promontory was covered with soft brown mats of 
pine needles. A juniper tree, with its bright green 
foliage and lilac-colored berries, grew near the pine, 
and helped to form a secluded little nook, fragrant 
and somehow haunting. The woman’s dark head was 
close to Tappan, as she sat with her elbows on her 
knees, gazing down into the basin. Tappan saw the 
strained tensity of her posture, the heaving of her 
full bosom. He wondered, while his own emotions, 
so long darkened roused to the suspense of that hour. 

Suddenly she flung herself into Tappan’s arms. 
The act amazed him. It seemed to have both the 
passion of a woman and the shame of a girl. Before 
she hid her face on Tappan’s breast he saw how the 
rich brown had paled, and then flamed. 

“Tappan ! . . . Take me away. . . . Take me away 
from here— from that life down there,” she cried, in 
smothered voice. 
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“Madge, you mean take you away — and marry 
you?” he replied. 

“Oh, yes — yes — marry me, if you love me. ... I 
don't see how you can— but you do, don’t you? — Say 
you do.” 

“I reckon that’s what ails me, Madge,” he replied, 
simply. 

“Say so, then,” she burst out. 

“All right, I do,” said Tappan, with heavy breath. 
“Madge, words don’t come easy for me. . . . But I 
think you’re wonderful, an’ I want you. I haven’t 
dared hope for that, till now. I’m only a wanderer. 
But it’d be heaven to have you — my wife — an’ make 
a home for you.” 

“Oh — Oh!” she returned, wildly, and lifted herself 
to cling round his neck, and to kiss him. “You give 
me joy. ... Oh, Tappan, I love you. I never loved 
any man before. I know now. . . . An' I'm not 
wonderful — or good. But I love you.” 

The fire of her lips and the clasp of her arms 
worked havoc in Tappan. No woman had ever loved 
him, let alone embraced him. To awake suddenly to 
such rapture as this made him strong and rough in 
his response. Then all at once she seemed to collapse 
in his arms and to begin to weep. He feared he had 
offended or hurt her, and was clumsy in his con- 
trition. Presently she replied: 

“Pretty soon— I’ll make you — beat me. It’s your 
love— your honesty— that’s shamed me. . . . Tappan, 
I was party to a trick to — sell you a worthless ranch. 
... I agreed to— try to make you love me— to fool 
you — cheat you. . . . But I've fallen in love with 
you.— An’ my God, I care more for your love— 
your respect— than for my life. I can’t go on with it 
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I’ve double-crossed Jake, an* all of them. . . . Now, 
am I worth lovin’? Am I worth havin’?” 

“More than ever, dear,” he said. 

“You will take me away ?” 

“Anywhere— any time, the sooner the better.” 

She kissed him passionately, and then, disengaging 
herself from his arms, she knelt and gazed earnestly 
at him. “I’ve not told all. I will some day. But I 
swear now on my soul — I’ll be what you think me.” 

“Madge, you needn’t say all that. If you love me 
— it’s enough. More than I ever dreamed of.” 

“You’re a man. Oh, why didn’t I meet you when 
I was eighteen instead of now — twenty-eight, an’ all 
that between. . . . But enough. A new life begins 
here for me. We must plan.” 

“You make the plans an’ I’ll act on them.” 

For a moment she was tense and silent, head bowed, 
hands shut tight. Then she spoke : 

“To-night we’ll slip away. You make a light pack, 
that’ll go on your saddle. I’ll do the same. We’ll hide 
the horses out near where the trail crosses the brook. 
An’ we’ll run off — ride out of the country.” 

Tappan in turn tried to think, but the whirl of his 
mind made any reason difficult. This dark-eyed, full- 
bosomed woman loved him, had surrendered herself, 
asked only his protection. The thing seemed mar- 
velous. Yet she knelt there, those dark eyes on him, 
infinitely more appealing than ever, haunting with 
some mystery of sadness and fear he could not 
divine. 

Suddenly Tappan remembered Jenet 

“I must take Jenet,” he said. 

That startled her. “Jenet — Who’s she?” 

“My burro.” 
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“Your burro. You can’t travel fast with that pack 
beast. We’ll be trailed, an’ we’ll have to go fast . . . 
You can’t take the burro.” 

Then Tappan was startled. “What! Can’t take 
Jenet?— Why, I— I couldn’t get along without her.” 

“Nonsense. What’s a burro? We must ride fast — 
do you hear?” 

“Madge, I’m afraid I— I must take Jenet with 
me,” he said, soberly. 

“It’s impossible. I can’t go if you take her. I tell 
you I’ve got to get away. If you want me you’ll have 
to leave your precious Jenet behind.” 

Tappan bowed his head to the inevitable. After all, 
Jenet was only a beast of burden. She would run 
wild on the ridges and soon forget him and have no 
need of him. Something strained in Tappan’s breast. 
He did not see clearly here. This woman was worth 
more than all else to him. 

“I’m stupid, dear,” he said. “You see I never 
before ran off with a beautiful woman. ... Of 
course my burro must be left behind.” 

Elopement, if such it could be called, was easy 
for them. Tappan did not understand why Madge 
wanted to be so secret about it. Was she not free? 
But then, he reflected, he did not know the circum- 
stances she feared. Besides, he did not care. Posses- 
sion of the woman was enough. 

Tappan made his small pack, the weight of which 
was considerable owing to his bags of gold. This he 
tied on his saddle. It bothered him to leave most of 
his new outfit scattered around his camp. What 
would Jenet think of that? He looked at her, but 
for once she did not come in at meal time. Tappan 
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thought this was singular. He could not remember 
when Jenet had been far from his camp at sunset. 
Somehow Tappan was glad. 

After he had his supper, he left his utensils and 
supplies as they happened to be, and strode away 
under the trees to the trysting-place where he was 
to meet Madge. To his surprise she came before 
dark, and, unused as he was to the complexity and 
emotional nature of a woman, he saw that she was 
strangely agitated. Her face was pale. Almost a fury 
burned in her black eyes. When she came up to 
Tappan, and embraced him, almost fiercely, he felt 
that he was about to learn more of the nature of 
womankind. She thrilled him to his depths. 

"Lead out the horses an’ don’t make any noise,” 
she whispered. 

Tappan complied, and soon he was mounted, riding 
behind her on the trail. It surprised him that she 
headed down country, and traveled fast. Moreover, 
she kept to a trail that continually grew rougher. 
They came to a road, which she crossed, and kept 
on through darkness and brush so thick that Tappan 
could not see the least sign of a trail. And at length 
anyone could have seen that Madge had lost her 
bearings. She appeared to know the direction she 
wanted, but traveling upon it was impossible, owing 
to the increasingly cut-up and brushy ground. They 
had to turn back, and seemed to be hours finding the 
road. Once Tappan fancied he heard the thud of 
hoofs other than those made by their own horses. 
Here Madge acted strangely, and where she had 
been obsessed by desire to hurry she now seemed to 
have grown weary. She turned her horse south on 
the road. Tappan was thus enabled to ride beside 
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her. But they talked very little. He was satisfied with 
the fact of being with her on the way out of the 
country. Some time in the night they reached an 
old log shack by the roadside. Here Tappan sug- 
gested they halt, and get some sleep before dawn. 
The morrow would mean a long hard day. 

“Yes, to-morrow will be hard,” replied Madge, as 
she faced Tappan in the gloom. He could see her 
big dark eyes on him. Her tone was not one of a 
hopeful woman. Tappan pondered over this. But he 
could not understand, because he had no idea how a 
woman ought to act under such circumstances. Madge 
Beam was a creature of moods. Only the day before, 
on the ride down from the Rim, she had told him 
with a laugh that she was likely to love him madly 
one moment and scratch his eyes out the next. How 
could he know what to make of her? Still, an uneasy 
feeling began to stir in Tappan. 

They dismounted, and unsaddled the horses. Tap- 
pan took his pack and put it aside. Something fright- 
ened the horses. They bolted down the road. 

“Head them off,” cried the woman, hoarsely. 

Even on the instant her voice sounded strained to 
Tappan, as if she were choked. But, realizing the 
absolute necessity of catching the horses, he set off 
down the road on a run. And he soon succeeded in 
heading off the animal he had ridden. The other one, 
however, was contrary and cunning. When Tappan 
would endeavor to get ahead, it would trot briskly 
on. Yet it did not go so fast but what Tappan felt 
sure he would soon catch it. Thus walking and run- 
ning, he put some distance between him and the cabin 
before he realized that he could not head off the 
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wary beast Much perturbed in mind, Tappan hur- 
ried back. 

Upon reaching the cabin Tappan called to Madge. 
No answer ! He could not see her in the gloom nor 
the horse he had driven back. Only silence brooded 
there. Tappan called again. Still no answer ! Perhaps 
Madge had succumbed to weariness and was asleep. 
A search of the cabin and vicinity failed to yield 
any sign of her. But it disclosed the fact that Tap- 
pan’s pack was gone. 

Suddenly he sat down, quite overcome. He had 
been duped. What a fierce pang tore his heart ! But 
it was for loss of the woman— not the gold. He was 
stunned, and then sick with bitter misery. Only then 
did Tappan realize the meaning of love and what it 
had done to him. The night wore on, and he sat 
there in the dark and cold and stillness until the 
gray dawn told him of the coming of day. 

The light showed his saddle where he had left it. 
Near by lay one of Madge’s gloves. Tappan’s keen 
eye sighted a bit of paper sticking out of the glove. 
He picked it up. It was a leaf out of a little book he 
had seen her carry, and upon it was written in lead 
pencil: 

“I am Jake’s wife, not his sister. I double-crossed 
him an’ ran off with you an’ would have gone to 
hell for you. But Jake an’ his gang suspected me. 
They were close on our trail. I couldn’t shake them. 
So here I chased off the horses an’ sent you after 
them. It was the only way I could save your life,” 

Tappan tracked the thieves to Globe, There he 
learned they had gone to Phoenix— three men and 
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one woman. Tappan had money on his person. He 
bought horse and saddle, and, setting out for Phoe- 
nix, he let his passion to kill grow with the miles 
and hours. At Phoenix he learned Beam had cashed 
the gold— twelve thousand dollars. So much of a 
fortune! Tappan’s fury grew. The gang separated 
here. Beam and his wife took stage for Tucson. 
Tappan had no trouble in trailing their movements. 

Gambling dives and inns and freighting posts and 
stage drivers told the story of the Beams and their 
ill-gotten gold. They went on to California, down 
into Tappan’s country, to Yuma, and El Cajon, and 
San Diego. Here Tappan lost track of the woman. 
He could not find that she had left San Diego, nor 
any trace of her there. But Jake Beam had killed a 
Mexican in a brawl and had fled across the line. 

Tappan gave up for the time being the chase of 
Beam, and bent his efforts to find the woman. He 
had no resentment toward Madge. He only loved 
her. All that winter he searched San Diego. He 
made of himself a peddler as a ruse to visit houses. 
But he never found a trace of her. In the spring he 
wandered back to Yuma, raking over the old clues, 
and so on back to Tucson and Phoenix. 

This year of dream and love and passion and 
despair and hate made Tappan old. His great strength 
and endurance were not yet impaired, but something 
of his spirit had died out of him. 

One day he remembered Jenet. “My burro!” he 
soliloquized. “I had forgotten her. . . . Jenet!” 

Then it seemed a thousand impulses merged in 
one drove him to face the long road toward the 
Rim Rock country. To remember Jenet was to grow 
doubtful. Of course she would be gone. Stolen or 
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pain in his wrist apprised him that he was trying to 
free his hands. He gave the struggle his attention, 
as an idler might observe the feat of a juggler, with- 
out interest in the outcome. What splendid effort!— 
what magnificent, what superhuman strength! Ah, 
that was a fine endeavor! Bravo! The cord fell 
away; his arms parted and floated upward, the hands’ 
dimly seen on each side in the growing light He 
watched them with a new interest as first one and 
then the other pounced upon the noose at his neck. 
They tore it away and thrust it fiercely aside, its 
undulations resembling those of a water-snake. “Put 
it back, put it back !” He thought he shouted these 
words to his hands, for the undoing of the noose 
had been succeeded by the direst pang that he had 
yet experienced. His neck ached horribly; his brain 
was on fire; his heart, which had been fluttering 
faintly, gave a great leap, trying to force itself out 
at his mouth. His whole body was racked and 
wrenched with an insupportable anguish! But his 
disobedient hands gave no heed to the command. 
They beat the water vigorously with quick, down- 
ward strokes, forcing him to the surface. He felt 
his head emerge; his eyes were blinded by the sun- 
light; his chest expanded convulsively, and with a 
supreme and crowning agony his lungs engulfed a 
great draught of air, which instantly he expelled in 
a shriek! 

He was 'now in full possession of his physical 
senses. They were, indeed, preternaturally keen and 
alert. Something in the awful disturbance of his 
organic system had so exalted and refined them that 
they made record of things never before perceived. 
He felt the ripples upon his face and heard their 
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Tappan strode up to her. 

“Jenet— old girl— you hung round camp— waitin’ 
for me, didn’t you?” he said, huskily, and his big 
hands fondled her long ears. 

Yes, she had waited. She, too, had grown old. She 
was gray. The winter of that year had been hard. 
What had she lived on when the snow lay so deep? 
There were lion scratches on her back, and scars on 
her legs. She had fought for her life. 

“Jenet, a man can never always tell about a burro,” 
said Tappan. “I trained you to hang round camp an' 
wait till I came back. . . . ‘Tappan’s burro,’ the 
desert rats used to say! An' they’d laugh when I 
bragged how you’d stick to me where most men 
would quit. But brag as I did, I never knew you, 
Jenet An’ I left you— an' forgot Jenet, it takes a 
human bein’ — a man — a woman— to be faithless. An’ 
it takes a dog or a horse or a burro to be great. . . . 
Beasts? I wonder now. . . . Well, old pard, we’re 
goin’ down the trail together, an’ from this day on 
Tappan begins to pay his debt” 

III 

Tappan never again had the old wanderlust for 
the stark and naked desert. Something had trans- 
formed him. The green and fragrant forests, the 
brown-aisled, pine-matted woodlands, the craggy 
promontories and the great colored canyons, the cold 
granite water springs of the Tonto seemed vastly 
preferable to the heat and dust and glare and the 
emptiness of the waste lands. But there was more. 
The ghost of his strange and only love kept pace 
with his wandering steps, a spirit that hovered with 
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him as his shadow. Madge Beam, whatever she had 
been, had showed to him the power of love to refine 
and ennoble. Somehow he felt closer to her here in 
the cliff country where his passion had been bom. 
Somehow she seemed nearer to him here than in all 
those places he had tracked her. 

So from a prospector searching for gold Tappan 
became a hunter, seeking only the means to keep soul 
and body together. And all he cared for was his 
faithful burro Jenet, and the loneliness and silence of 
the forest land. 

He was to learn that the Tonto was a hard coun- 
try in many ways, and bitterly so in winter. Down 
in the brakes of the basin it was mild in winter, the 
snow did not lie long, and ice seldom formed. But 
up on the Rim, where Tappan always lingered as 
long as possible, the storm king of the north held 
full sway. Fifteen feet of snow and zero weather 
were the rule in dead of winter. 

An old native once warned Tappan: “See hyar, 
friend, I reckon you’d better not get caught up in 
the Rim Rock country in one of our big storms. Fer 
if you do you’ll never get out” 

It was a way of Tappan’s to follow his inclina- 
tions, regardless of advice. He had weathered the 
terrible midnight storm of hot wind in Death Valley. 
What were snow and cold to him? Late autumn on 
the Rim was the most perfect and beautiful of sea- 
sons. He had seen the forest land brown and darkly 
green one day, and the next burdened with white 
snow. What a transfiguration ! Then when the sun 
loosened the white mantling on the pines, and they 
had shed their burdens in drifting dust of white, and 
rainbowed mists of melting snow, and avalanches 
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sliding off the branches, there would be left only 
the wonderful white floor of the woodland. The 
great rugged brown tree trunks appeared mightier 
and statelier in the contrast; and the green of foliage, 
the russet of oak leaves, the gold of the aspens, 
turned the forest into a world enchanting to the 
desert-seared eyes of this wanderer. 

With Tappan the years sped by. His mind grew 
old faster than his body. Every season saw him 
lonelier. He had a feeling, a vague illusive fore- 
shadowing that his bones, instead of bleaching on the 
desert sands, would mingle with the pine mats and 
the soft fragrant moss of the forest. The idea was 
pleasant to Tappan. 

One afternoon he was camped in Pine Canyon, a 
timber-sloped gorge far back from the Rim. Novem- 
ber was well on. The fall had been singularly open 
and fair, with not a single storm. A few natives 
happening across Tappan had remarked casually that 
such autumns sometimes were not to be trusted. 

This late afternoon was one of Indian summer 
beauty and warmth. The blue haze in the canyon was 
not all the blue smoke from Tappan’s camp-fire. In a 
narrow park of grass not far from camp Jenet 
grazed peacefully with elk and deer. Wild turkeys 
lingered there, loth to seek their winter quarters 
down in the basin. Gray squirrels and red squirrels 
barked and frisked, and dropped the pine and spruce 
cones, with thud and thump, on all the slopes. 

Before dark a stranger strode into Tappan’s camp, 
a big man of middle age, whose magnificent phy- 
sique impressed even Tappan. He was a rugged, 
bearded giant, wide-eyed and of pleasant face. He 
had no outfit, no horse, not even a gum 
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“Lucky for me I smelled your smoke,” he said. 
“Two days for me without grub.” 

“Howdy, Stranger,” was Tappan’s greeting. “Are 
you lost?” 

“Yes an* no. I could find my way out down over 
tue Rim, but it’s not healthy down there for me. So 
I’m hittin’ north.” 

“Where’s your horse an’ pack?” 

“I reckon they’re with the gang thet took more 
of a fancy to them than me.” 

“Ahuh! You’re welcome here, stranger,” replied 
Tappan. “I’m Tappan.” 

“Ha ! Heard of you. I’m Jess Blade, of anywhere. 
An’ I’ll say, Tappan, I was an honest man till I hit 
the Tonto.” 

His laugh was frank, for all its note of grimness. 
Tappan liked the man, and sensed one who would be 
a good friend and bad foe. 

“Come an’ eat. My supplies are peterin’ out, but 
there’s plenty of meat.” 

Blade ate, indeed, as a man starved, and did not 
seem to care if Tappan’s supplies were low. He did 
not talk. After the meal he craved a pipe and tobacco. 
Then he smoked in silence, in a slow realizing con- 
tent. The morrow had no fears for him. The flicker- 
ing ruddy light from the camp fire shone on his 
strong face. Tappan saw in him the drifter, the 
drinker, the brawler, a man with good in him, but 
over whom evil passion or temper dominated. Pres- 
ently he smoked the pipe out, and with reluctant 
hand knocked out the ashes and returned it to 
Tappan. 

“I reckon I’ve some news thet’d interest you,” he 
said. 

B.N.I-4 
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"You have?” queried Tappan. 

“Yes, if you're the Tappan who tried to run off 
with Jake Beam’s wife.” 

“Well, I’m that Tappan. But I’d like to say I didn’t 
know she was married." 

“Shore, I know thet. So does everybody in the 
Tonto. You were just meat for thet Beam gang. 
They had played the trick before. But accordin’ to 
what I hear thet trick was the last fer Madge Beam. 
She never came back to this country. An’ Jake 
Beam, when he was drunk, owned up thet she’d left 
him in California. Some hint at worse. Fer Jake 
Beam came back a harder man. Even his gang said 
thet” 

“Is he in the Tonto now?” queried Tappan, with 
a thrill of fire along his veins. 

“Yep, thar fer keeps,” replied Blade, grimly. 
“Somebody shot him.” 

“Ahuh !” exclaimed Tappan with a deep breath of 
relief. There came a sudden cooling of the heat of 
his blood. 

After that there was a long silence. Tappan 
dreamed of the woman who had loved him. Blade 
brooded over the camp fire. The wind moaned fit- 
fully in the lofty pines on the slope. A wolf mourned 
as if in hunger. The stars appeared to obscure their 
radiance in haze. 

“Reckon thet wind sounds like storm,” observed 
Blade, presently, 

“I’ve heard it for weeks now,” replied Tappan. 

“Are you a woodsman?” 

“No, I’m a desert man.” 

“Wal, you take my hunch an’ hit the trail fer low 
country.” 
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This was well meant, and probably sound advice, 
but it alienated Tappan. He had really liked this 
hearty-voiced stranger. Tappan thought moodily of 
his slowly ingrowing mind, of the narrowness of his 
soul. He was past interest in his fellow men. He 
lived with a dream. The only living creature he loved 
was a lop-eared, lazy burro, growing old in content- 
ment. Nevertheless that night Tappan shared one of 
his two blankets. 

In the morning the gray dawn broke, and the sun 
rose without its brightness of gold. There was a 
haze over the blue sky. Thin, swift-moving clouds 
scudded up out of the southwest. The wind was chill, 
the forest shaggy and dark, the birds and squirrels 
were silent. 

“Wal, you’ll break camp to-day,” asserted Blade. 

“Nope. I’ll stick it out yet a while,” returned 
Tappan. 

“But, man, you might get snowed in, an’ up hyar 
thet’s serious.” 

“Ahuh! Well, it won’t bother me. An’ there’s 
nothin’ holdin’ you.” 

“Tappan, it’s four days’ walk down out of this 
woods. If a big snow set in, how’d I make it?” 

“Then you’d better go out over the Rim,” sug- 
gested Tappan. 

“No. I’ll take my chance the other way. But are 
you meanin’ you’d rather not have me with you? 
Fer you can’t stay hyar.” 

Tappan was in a quandary. 

Some instinct bade him tell the man to go. Not 
empty-handed, but to go. But this was sdfish, and 
entirely unlike Tappan as he remembered himself of 
old. Finally he spoke: 
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"You’re welcome to half my outfit— go or stay” 

“Thet’s mighty square of you, Tappan,” responded 
the other, feelingly. “Have you a burro you'll give 
me?” 

“No, I’ve only one.” 

"Ha! Then I’ll have to stick with you till you 
leave.” 

No more was said. They had breakfast in a strange 
silence. The wind brooded its secret in the tree tops. 
Tappan’s burro strolled into camp, and caught die 
stranger’s eye. 

“Wal, thet’s shore a fine burro,” he observed. 
"Never saw the like.” 

Tappan performed his camp tasks. And then there 
was nothing to do but sit around the fire. Blade 
evidently waited for the increasing menace of storm 
to rouse Tappan to decision. But the graying over 
of sky and the increase of wind did not affect 
Tappan. What did he wait for? The truth of his 
thoughts was that he did not like the way Jenet re- 
mained in camp. She was waiting to be packed. 
She knew they ought to go. Tappan yielded to a per- 
verse devil of stubbornness. The wind brought a cold 
mist, then a flurry of wet snow. Tappan gathered 
firewood, a large quantity. Blade saw this and gave 
voice to earnest fears. But Tappan paid no heed. 
By nightfall sleet and snow began to fall steadily. 
The men fashioned a rude shack of spruce boughs, 
ate their supper, and went to bed early. 

It worried Tappan that Jenet stayed right in camp. 
He lay awake a long time. The wind rose, and 
moaned through the forest. The sleet failed, and a 
soft, steady downfall of snow gradually set in. Tap- 
pan fell asleep. When he awoke it was to see a forest 
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of white. The trees were mantled with blankets of 
wet snow, the ground covered two feet on a level. 
But the douds appeared to be gone, the sky, was 
blue, the storm over. The sun came up warm and 
bright. 

“It’ll all go in a day,” said Tappan. 

“If this was early October I’d agree with you,” 
replied Blade. “But it’s only makin’ fer another 
storm. Can’t you hear thet wind?” 

Tappan only heard the whispers of his dreams. 
By now the snow was melting off the pines, and 
rainbows shone everywhere. Little patches of snow 
began to drop off the south branches of the pines 
and spruces, and then larger patches, until by mid- 
afternoon white streams and avalanches were falling 
everywhere. All of the snow, except in shaded places 
on the north sides of trees, went that day, and half 
of that on the ground. Next day it thinned out more, 
until Jenet was finding the grass and moss again. 
That afternoon the telltale thin clouds raced up out 
of the southwest and the wind moaned its menace. 

“Tappan, let’s pack an’ hit it out of hyar,” ap- 
pealed Blade, anxiously. “I know this country. 
Mebbe I’m wrong, of course, but it feels like storm. 
Winter’s cornin’ shore.” 

“Let her come,” replied Tappan, imperturbably. 

“Say, do you want to get snowed in?” demanded 
Blade, out of patience. 

“I might like a little spell of it, seein’ it’d be new 
to me,” replied Tappan. 

"But man, if you ever get snowed in hyar you 
can’t get out.” 

“That burro of mine could get me out.” 

“You’re crazy. Thet burro couldn’t go a hundred 
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feet What’s more, you’d have to kill her an’ eat 
her.” 

Tappan bent a strange gaze upon his companion, 
but made no reply. Blade began to pace up and down 
the small bare patch of ground before the camp fire. 
Manifestly, he was in a serious predicament. That 
day he seemed subtly to change, as did Tappan. Both 
answered to their peculiar instincts, Blade to that of 
self-preservation, and Tappan, to something like in- 
difference. Tappan held fate in defiance. What more 
could happen to him? 

Blade broke out again, in eloquent persuasion, 
giving proof of their peril, and from that he passed 
to amaze and then to strident anger. He cursed 
Tappan for a nature-loving idiot. 

“An’ I’ll tell you what,” he ended. “When mornin’ 
comes I’ll take some of your grub an’ hit it out of 
hyar, storm or no storm.” 

But long before dawn broke that resolution of 
Blade’s had become impracticable. Both men were 
awakened by a roar of storm through the forest, no 
longer a moan, but a marching roar, with now a 
crash and then a shriek of gale ! By the light of the 
smouldering camp fire Tappan saw a whirling pall of 
snow, great flakes as large as feathers. Morning dis- 
closed the setting in of a fierce mountain storm, with 
two feet of snow already on the ground, and the 
forest lost in a blur of white. 

“I was wrong,” called Tappan to his companion. 
“What’s best to do now?” 

“You damned fool !” yelled Blade. “We’ve got to 
keep from freezin’ an’ starvin’ till the storm ends an’ 
a crust comes on the snow.” 

For three days and three nights the blizzard con- 
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tinued, unabated in its fury. It took the men hours 
to keep a space cleared for their camp site, which 
Jenet shared with them. On the fourth day the storm 
ceased, the clouds broke away, the sun came out. 
And the temperature dropped to zero. Snow on the 
level just topped Tappan's lofty stature, and in drifts 
it was ten and fifteen feet deep. Winter had set in 
without compromise. The forest became a solemn, 
still, white world. But now Tappan had no time to 
dream. Dry firewood was hard to find under the 
snow. It was possible to cut down one of the dead 
trees on the slope, but impossible to pack sufficient 
wood to the camp. They had to burn green wood. 
Then the fashioning of snowshoes took much time. 
Tappan had no knowledge of such footgear. He 
could only help Blade. The men were encouraged by 
the piercing cold forming a crust on the snow. But 
just as they were about to pack and venture forth, 
the weather moderated, the crust refused to hold 
their weight, and another foot of snow fell. 

“Why in hell didn’t you kill an elk?” demanded 
Blake, sullenly. He had become darkly sinister. He 
knew the peril and he loved life. “Now well have 
to kill an’ eat your precious Jenet. An’ mebbe she 
won’t furnish meat enough to last till this snow 
weather stops an’ a good freeze’ll make travelin’ 
possible.” 

“Blade, you shut up about killin’ an’ eatin’ my 
burro Jenet,” returned Tappan, in a voice that si- 
lenced the other. 

Thus instinctively these men became enemies. 
Blade thought only of himself. Tappan had forced 
upon him a menace to the life of his burro. For 
himself Tappan had not one thought. 
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Tappan’s supplies ran low. All the bacon and 
coffee were gone. There was only a small haunch of 
venison, a bag of beans, a sack of flour, and a small 
quantity of salt left. 

“If a crust freezes on the snow an’ we can pack 
that flour, we'll get out alive,” said Blade. “But we 
can't take the burro.” 

Another day of bright sunshine softened the snow 
on the southern exposures, and a night of piercing 
cold froze a crust that would bear a quick step of 
man. 

“It’s our only chance — an’ damn slim at thet,” de- 
clared Blade. 

Tappan allowed Blade to choose the time and 
method, and supplies for the start to get out of the 
forest. They cooked all the beans and divided them 
in two sacks. Then they baked about five pounds of 
biscuits for each of them. Blade showed his cunning 
when he chose the small bag of salt for himself 
and let Tappan take the tobacco. This quantity of 
food and a blanket for each Blade declared to be all 
they could pack. They argued over the guns, and in 
the end Blade compromised on the rifle, agreeing to 
let Tappan carry that on a possible chance of kill- 
ing a deer or elk. When this matter had !>een de- 
cided, Blade significantly began putting on his rude 
snowshoes, that had been constructed from pieces of 
Tappan’s boxes and straps and burlap sacks. 

“Reckon they won’t last long,” muttered Blade. 

Meanwhile Tappan fed Jenet some biscuits and 
then began to strap a tarpaulin on her back. 

“What you doin’ ?” queried Blade, suddenly. 

“Gettin’ Jenet ready,” replied Tappan. 

"Ready! For what?” 
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“Why, to go with us.” 

“Hell !” shouted Blade, and he threw up his hands 
in helpless rage. 

Tappan' felt a depth stirred within him. He lost 
his late taciturnity and silent aloofness fell away 
from him. Blade seemed on the moment no longer an 
enemy. He loomed as an aid to the saving of Jenet. 
Tappan burst into speech. 

“I can’t go without her. It’d never enter ray head. 
Jenefs mother was a good faithful burro. I saw 
Jenet bom way down there on the Rio Colorado. 
She wasn’t strong. An’ I had to wait for her to be 
able to walk. An’ she grew up. Her mother died, an’ 
Jenet an’ me packed it alone. She wasn’t no ordinary 
burro. She learned all I taught her. She was dif- 
ferent.. But I treated her same as any burro. An’ 
she grew with the years. Desert men said there never 
was such a burro as Jenet. Called her Tappan’s 
burro, an’ tried to borrow an‘ buy an’ steal her. . . . 
How many times in ten years Jenet has done me a 
good turn I can’t remember. But she saved my life. 
She dragged me out of Death Valley. . . .An’ then 
I forgot my debt. I ran off with a woman an’ left 
Jenet to wait as she had been trained to wait. . . . 
Well, I got back in time. . . . An’ now I’ll not leave 
her. It may be strange to you, Blade, me carin’ this 
way. Jenet’s only a burro. But I won’t leave her.” 

“Man, you talk like thet lazy lop-eared burro was 
a woman,” declared Blade, in disgusted astonish- 
ment. 

“I don’t know women, but I reckon Jenet’s more 
faithful than most of them.” 

“Wall, of all the stark, starin’ fools I ever run 
into you’re the worst.” 
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"Fool or not, I know what I’ll do,” retorted Tap- 
pan. The softer mood left him swiftly. 

“Haven’t you sense enough to see thet we can’t 
travel with your burro?” queried Blade, patiently 
controlling his temper. “She has little hoofs, sharp as 
knives. She’ll cut through the crust. She’ll break 
through in places. An’ we’ll have to stop to haul her 
out — mebbe break through ourselves. Thet would 
make us longer gettin’ out.” 

“Long or short we’ll take her.” 

Then Blade confronted Tappan as if suddenly un- 
masking his true meaning. His patient explanation 
meant nothing. Under no circumstances would he 
ever have consented to an attempt to take Jenet 
out of that snow-bound wilderness. His eyes gleamed 

“We’ve a hard pull to get out alive. An’ hard- 
workin’ men in winter must have meat to eat.” 

Tappan slowly straightened up to look at the 
speaker. 

“What do you mean?” 

For answer Blade jerked his hand backward and 
downward, and when it swung into sight it held 
Tappan’s worn and shining rifle. Then Blade, with 
deliberate force, that showed the nature of the man, 
worked the lever and threw a shell into the maga- 
zine. All the while his eyes were fastened on Tap- 
pan. His face seemed that of another man, evil, 
relentless, inevitable in his spirit to preserve his own 
life at any cost. 

“I mean to kill your burro,” he said, in voice that 
suited his look and manner. 

“No!” cried Tappan, shocked into an instant of 
appeal. 

“Yes, I am, an’ I’ll bet, by God, before we get 
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out of hyar you’ll be glad to eat some of her 
meat!” 

That roused the slow-gathering might of Tap- 
pan’s wrath. 

“I’d starve to death before I’d— I’d kill that burro, 
let alone eat her.” 

“Starve an’ be damned!” shouted Blade, yielding 
to rage. 

Jenet stood right behind Tappan, in her posture of 
contented repose, with one long ear hanging down 
over her gray meek face. 

“You’ll have to kill me first,” answered Tappan, 
sharply. 

“I’m good fer anythin’— if you push me,” returned 
Blade, stridently. 

As he stepped aside, evidently so he could have 
unobstructed aim at Jenet, Tappan leaped forward 
and knocked up the rifle as it was discharged. The 
bullet sped harmlessly over Jenet. Tappan heard it 
thud into a tree. Blade uttered a curse. And as he 
lowered the rifle in sudden deadly intent, Tappan 
grasped the barrel with his left hand. Then, clench- 
ing his right, he struck Blade a sudden blow in the 
face. Only Blade’s hold on the rifle prevented him 
from falling. Blood streamed from his nose and 
mouth. He bellowed in hoarse fury, 

“I’ll kill you— fer thet!” 

Tappan opened his clenched teeth: “No, Blade— 
you’re not man enough.” 

Then began a terrific struggle for possession of 
the rifle. Tappan beat at Blade's face with his sledge- 
hammer fist. But the strength of the other made it 
imperative that he use both hands to keep his hold 
on the rifle. Wrestling and pulling and jerking, the 
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men tore round the snowy camp, scattering the camp 
fire, knocking down the brush shelter. Blade had sur- 
rendered to a wild frenzy. He hissed his maledic- 
tions. His was the brute lust to kill an enemy that 
thwarted him. But Tappan was grim and terrible 
in his restraint. His battle was to save Jenet. Never- 
theless, there mounted in him the hot physical sen- 
sations of the savage. The contact of flesh, the smell 
and sight of Blade’s blood, the violent action, the 
beastly mien of his foe, changed the fight to one for 
its own sake. To conquer this foe, to rend him and 
beat him and beat him down, blow on blow ! 

Tappan felt instinctively that he was the stronger. 
Suddenly he exerted all his muscular force into one 
tremendous wrench. The rifle broke, leaving the 
steel barrel in his hands, the wooden stock in Blade’s. 
And it was the quicker-witted Blade who used his 
weapon first to advantage. One swift blow knocked 
Tappan down. As he was about to follow it up with 
another, Tappan kicked his opponent’s feet from 
under him. Blade sprawled in the snow, but was up 
again as quickly as Tappan. They made at each other, 
Tappan waiting to strike, and Blade raining blows on 
Tappan. These were heavy blows aimed at his head, 
but which he contrived to receive on his arms and 
the rifle barrel he brandished. For a few moments 
Tappan stood up under a beating that would have 
felled a lesser man. His own blood blinded him. 
Then he swung his heavy weapon. The blow broke 
Blade’s left arm. Like a wild beast, he screamed in 
pain; and then, without guard, rushed in, too furious 
for further caution. Tappan met the terrible on- 
slaught as before, and watching his chance, again 
swung the rifle barrel. This time, so supreme was 
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the force, it battered down Blade’s arm and crushed 
his skull. He died on his feet— ghastly and horrible 
change ! — and swaying backward, he fell into the 
upbanked wall of snow, and went out of sight, 
except for his boots, one of which still held the crude 
snowshoe. 

Tappan stared, slowly realizing. 

“Ahuh, stranger Blade!” he ejaculated, gazing at 
the hole in the snow bank where his foe had dis- 
appeared. “You were goin’ to— kill an’ eat— Tappan’s 
burro !” 

Then he sighted the bloody rifle barrel, and cast 
it from him. He became conscious of injuries which 
needed attention. But he could do little more than 
wash off the blood and bind up his head. Both arms 
and hands were badly bruised, and beginning to 
swell. But fortunately no bones had been broken. 

Tappan finished strapping the tarpaulin upon the 
burro; and, taking up both his and Blade’s supply 
of food, he called out, “Come on, Jenet.” 

Which way to go! Indeed, there was no more 
choice for him than there had been for Blade. To- 
wards the Rim the snowdrift would be deeper and 
impassable. Tappan realized that the only possible 
chance for him was down hill. So he led Jenet out of 
camp without looking back once. What was it that 
had happened? He did not seem to be the same Tap- 
pan that had dreamily tramped into this woodland. 

A deep furrow in the snow had been made by the 
men packing firewood into camp. At the end of this 
furrow the wall of snow stood higher than Tappan's 
head. To get out on top without breaking the crust 
presented a problem. He lifted Jenet up, and was re- 
lieved to see that the snow held her. But he found 
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a different task in his own case. Returning to camp, 
he gathered up several of the long branches of 
spruce that had been part of the shelter, and carry- 
ing them out he laid them against the slant of snow 
he had to surmount, and by their aid he got on top. 
The crust held him. 

Elated and with revived hope, he took up Jenefs 
halter and started off. Walking with his rude snow- 
shoes was awkward. He had to go slowly, and slide 
them along the crust. But he progressed. Jenet’s little 
steps kept her even with him. Now and then one of 
her sharp hoofs cut through, but not to hinder her 
particularly. Right at the start Tappan observed a 
singular something about Jenet. Never until now had 
she been dependent upon him. She knew it. Her in- 
telligence apparently told her that if she got out of 
this snow-bound wilderness it would be owing to the 
strength and reason of her master. 

Tappan kept to the north side of the canyon, where 
the snow crust was strongest. What he must do was 
to work up to the top of the canyon slope, and then 
keeping to the ridge travel north along it, and so 
down out of the forest. 

Travel was slow. He soon found he had to pick 
his way. Jenet appeared to be absolutely unable to 
sense either danger or safety. Her experience had 
been the rock confines and the drifting sands of the 
desert She walked where Tappan led her. And it 
seemed to Tappan that her trust in him, her reliance 
upon him, were pathetic. 

“Well, old girl/' said Tappan to her, “it's a 
horse of another color now— hey?" 

At length he came to a wide part of the canyon, 
where a bench of land led to a long gradual slope, 
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thickly studded with small pines. This appeared to 
be fortunate, and turned out to be so, for when 
Jenet broke through the crust Tappan had trees and 
branches to hold to while he hauled her out. The 
labor of climbing that slope was such that Tappan 
began to appreciate Blade’s absolute refusal to at- 
tempt getting Jenet out. Dusk was shadowing the 
white aisles of the forest when Tappan ascended to 
a level. He had not traveled far from camp, and the 
fact struck a chill upon his heart. 

To go on in the dark was foolhardy. So Tappan 
selected a thick spruce, under which there was a con- 
siderable depression in the snow, and here ma.de 
preparations to spend the night. Unstrapping the tar- 
paulin, he spread it on the snow. All the lower 
branches of this giant of the forest were dead and 
dry. Tappan broke off many and soon had a fire. 
Jenet nibbled at the moss on the trunk of the spruce 
. tree. Tappan’s meal consisted of beans, biscuits, and 
a ball of snow, that he held over the fire to soften. 
He saw to it that Janet fared as well as he. Night 
soon fell, strange and weirdly white in the forest, 
and piercingly cold. Tappan needed the fire. Gradu- 
ally it melted the snow and made a hole, down to the 
ground. Tappan rolled up in the tarpaulin and soon 
fell asleep. 

In three days Tappan traveled about fifteen miles, 
gradually descending, until the snow crust began to 
fail to hold Jenet. Then whatever had been his diffi^ 
cutties before, they were now magnified a hundred- 
fold. As soon as the sun was up, somewhat softening 
the snow, Jenet began to break through. And often 
when Tappan began hauling her out he broke 
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through himself. This exertion was killing even to a 
man of Tappan’s physical prowess. The endurance to 
resist heat and flying dust and dragging sand seemed 
another kind from that needed to toil on in this 
snow. The endless snow-bound forest began to be 
hideous to Tappan. Cold, lonely, dreary, white, 
mournful — the kind of ghastly and ghostly winter 
land that had been the terror of Tappan’s boyish 
dreams! He loved the sun — the open. This forest 
had deceived him. It was a wall of ice. As he toiled 
on, the state of his mind gradually and subtly 
changed in all except the fixed and absolute will to 
save Jenet. In some places he carried her. 

The fourth night found him dangerously near the 
end of his stock of food. He had been generous with 
Jenet. But now, considering that he had to do more 
Work than she, he diminished her share. On the fifth 
day Jenet broke through the snow crust so often 
that Tappan realized how utterly impossible it was 
for her to get out of the woods by her own efforts. 
Therefore Tappan hit upon the plan of making her 
lie on the tarpaulin, so that he could drag her. 
The tarpaulin doubled once did not make a bad sled. 
All the rest of that day Tappan hauled her. And so 
all the rest of the next day he toiled on, hands 
behind him, clutching the canvas, head and shoulders 
bent, plodding and methodical, like a man who could 
not be defeated. That night he was too weary to 
build a fire, and too worried to eat the last of his 
food. 

Next day Tappan was not unalive to the changing 
character of the forest. He had worked down out of 
the zone of the spruce trees; the pines had thinned 
out and decreased in size; oak trees began to show 
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prominently. All these signs meant that he was get- 
ting down out of the mountain heights. But the fact, 
hopeful as it was, had drawbacks. The snow was 
still four feet deep on a level and the crust held 
Tappan only about half the time. Moreover, the lay 
of the land operated against Tappan’s progress. The 
long, slowly descending ridge had failed. There were 
no more canyons, but ravines and swales were nu- 
merous. Tappan dragged on, stern, indomitable, bent 
to his toil. 

When the crust let him down, he hung his snow- 
shoes over Jenet’s back, and wallowed through, mak- 
ing a lane for her to follow. Two days of such heart- 
breaking toil, without food or fire, broke Tappan’s 
magnificent endurance. But not his spirit ! He hauled 
Jenet over the snow, and through the snow, down 
the hills and up the slopes, through the thickets, 
knowing that over the next ridge, perhaps, was de- 
liverance. Deer and elk tracks began to be numer- 
ous. Cedar and juniper trees now predominated. An 
occasional pine showed here and there. He was get- 
ting out of the forest land. Only such mighty and 
justifiable hope as that could have kept him on his 
feet. 

He fell often, and it grew harder to rise and go on. 
The hour came when the crust failed altogether to 
hold Tappan, and he had to abandon hauling Jenet 
It was necessary to make a road for her. How weary, 
cold, horrible, the white reaches ! Yard by yard Tap- 
pan made his way. He no longer sweat. He had no 
feeling in his feet or legs. Hunger ceased to gnaw 
at his vitals. His thirst he quenched with snow — 
soft snow now, that did not have to be crunched 
like ice. The pangs in his breast were terrible — 

B. N. 1-5 
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cramps, constrictions, the piercing pains in his lungs, 
the dull ache of his overtaxed heart. 

Tappan came to an opening in the cedar forest 
from which he could see afar. A long slope fronted 
him. It led down and down to open country. His 
desert eyes, keen as those of an eagle, made out flat 
country, sparsely covered with snow, and black dots 
that were cattle. The last slope ! The last pull ! Three 
feet of snow, except in drifts; down and down he 
plunged, making way for Jenet! All that day he 
toiled and fell and rolled down this league-long slope, 
wearing towards sunset to the end of his task, and 
likewise to the end of his will. 

Now he seemed up and now down. There was no 
sense of cold or weariness. Only direction! Tappan 
still saw ! The last of his horror at the monotony of 
white faded from his mind. Jenet was there, begin- 
ning to be able to travel for herself. The solemn 
close of endless day found Tappan arriving at the 
edge of the timbered country, where wind-bared 
patches of ground showed long, bleached grass. Jenet 
took to grazing. 

As for Tappan, he fell with the tarpaulin, under 
a thick cedar, and with strengthless hands plucked 
and plucked at the canvas to spread it, so that he 
could cover himself. He looked again for Jenet. 
She was there, somehow a fading image, strangely 
blurred. She was grazing. Tappan lay down, and 
stretched out, and slowly drew the tarpaulin over 
him. 

A piercing cold night wind swept down from the 
snowy heights. It wailed in the edge of the cedars 
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and moaned out towards the open country. Yet the 
night seemed silent. The stars shone white in a deep 
blue sky— passionless, cold, watchful eyes, looking 
down without pity or hope or censure. They were 
the eyes of Nature. Winter had locked the heights in 
its snowy grip. All night that winter wind blew 
down, colder and colder. Then dawn broke, steely, 
gray, with a flare in the east. 

Jenet came back where she had left her master. 
Camp ! As she had returned thousands of dawns in 
the long years of her service. She had grazed all 
night. Her sides that had been flat were now full. 
Jenet had weathered another vicissitude of her life. 
She stood for a while, in a doze, with one long ear 
down over her meek face. Jenet was waiting for 
Tappan. 

But he did not stir from under the long roll of 
canvas. Jenet waited. The winter sun rose in cold 
yellow flare. The snow glistened as with a crusting 
of diamonds. Somewhere in the distance sounded a 
long-drawn, discordant bray. Jenet’s ears shot up. 
She listened. She recognized the call of one of her 
kind. Instinct always prompted Jenet. Sometimes 
she did bray. Lifting her gray head she sent forth 
a clarion: "Hee-haw hee-haw-haw— hee-haw how- 
e-e-e!” 

That stentorian call started the echoes. They pealed 
down the slope and rolled out over the open country, 
clear as a bugle blast, yet hideous in their dis- 
cordance. But this morning Tappan did not awaken. 



GALLEGHER 
By Richard Harding Davis 

We had had so many office-boys before Gallegher 
came among us that they had begun to lose the 
characteristics of individuals, and became merged 
in a composite photograph of small boys, to whom 
we applied the generic title of “Here, you”; or 
“You, boy.” 

We had had sleepy boys, and lazy boys, and 
bright, “smart” boys, who became so familiar on so 
short an acquaintance that we were forced to part 
with them to save our own self-respect. 

They generally graduated into district-messenger 
boys, and occasionally returned to us in blue coats 
with nickel-plated buttons, and patronized us. 

But Gallegher was something different from any- 
thing we had experienced before. Gallegher was 
short and broad in build, with a solid, muscular 
broadness, and not a fat and dumpy shortness. He 
wore perpetually on his face a happy and knowing 
smile, as if you and the world in general were not 
impressing him as seriously as you thought you were, 
and his eyes, which were very black and very bright, 
snapped intelligently at you like those of a little 
black-and-tan terrier. 

(From “Gallegher and Other Stories”; copyright by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1897; by permission of the publishers) 
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All Gallegher knew had been learnt on the streets ; 
not a very good school in itself, but one that turns 
out very knowing scholars. And Gallegher had at- 
tended both morning and evening sessions. He could 
not tell you who the Pilgrim Fathers were, nor could 
he name the thirteen original States, but he knew all 
the officers of the twenty-second police district by 
name, and he could distinguish the clang of a fire- 
engine’s gong from that of a patrol-wagon or an 
ambulance fully two blocks distant. It was Gallegher 
who rang the alarm when the Woolwich Mills caught 
fire, while the officer on the beat was asleep, and it 
was Gallegher who led the “Black Diamonds” against 
the “Wharf Rats,” when they used to stone each 
other to their heart’s content on the coal-wharves of 
Richmond. 

I am afraid, now that I see these facts written 
down, that Gallegher was not a reputable character; 
but he was so very young and so very old for his 
years that we all liked him very much nevertheless. 
He lived in the extreme northern part of Phila- 
delphia, where the cotton and woollen mills run down 
to the river, and how he ever got home after leav- 
ing the Press building at two in the morning, was 
one of the mysteries of the office. Sometimes he 
caught a night car, and sometimes he walked all the 
way, arriving at the little house, where his mother 
and himself lived alone, at four in the morning. 
Occasionally he was given a ride on an early milk- 
cart, or on one of the newspaper delivery wagons, 
with its high piles of papers still damp and sticky 
from the press. He knew several drivers of “night 
hawks” — those cabs that prowl the streets at night 
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looking for belated passengers— and when it was a 
very cold morning he would not go home at all, 
but would crawl into one of these cabs and sleep, 
curled up on the cushions, until daylight. 

Besides being quick and cheerful, Gallegher pos- 
sessed a power of amusing the Press’s young men 
to a degree seldom attained by the ordinary mortal. 
His clog-dancing on the city editor’s desk, when that 
gentleman was upstairs fighting for two more 
columns of space, was always a source of innocent 
joy to us, and his imitations of the comedians of 
the variety halls delighted even the dramatic critic, 
from whom the comedians themselves failed to force 
a smile. 

But Gallegher’s chief characteristic was his love 
for that element of news generically classed as 
"crime.” 

Not that he ever did anything criminal himself. 
On the contrary, his was rather the work of the 
criminal specialist, and his morbid interest in the 
doings of all queer characters, his knowledge of 
their methods, their present whereabouts, and their 
past deeds of transgression often rendered him a 
valuable ally to our police reporter, whose daily 
feuilletons were tire only portion of the paper 
Gallegher deigned to read. 

In Gallegher the detective element was abnor- 
mally developed. He had shown this on several occa- 
sions, and to excellent purpose. 

Once the paper had sent him into a Home for 
Destitute Orphans which was believed to be griev- 
ously mismanaged, and Gallegher, while playing the 
part of a destitute orphan, kept his eyes open to 
what was going on around him so faithfully that the 
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story he told of the treatment meted out to the real 
orphans was sufficient to rescue the unhappy little 
wretches from the individual who had them in charge, 
and to have the individual himself sent to jail. 

Gallegher’s knowledge of the aliases, terms of im- 
prisonment, and various misdoings of the leading 
criminals in Philadelphia was almost as thorough 
as that of the chief of police himself, and he could 
tell to an hour when “Dutchy Mack” was to be let 
out of prison, and could identify at a glance “Dick 
Oxford, confidence man,” as “Gentleman Dan, petty 
thief.” 

There were, at this time, only two pieces of news 
in any of the papers. The least important of the 
two was the big fight between the Champion of the 
United States and the Would-be Champion, arranged 
to take place near Philadelphia ; the second was the 
Burrbank murder, which was filling space in news- 
papers all over the world, from New York to 
Bombay. 

Richard F. Burrbank was one of the most promi- 
nent of New York’s railroad lawyers; he was also, 
as a matter of course, an owner of much railroad 
stock, and a very wealthy man. He had been spoken 
of as a political possibility for many high offices, 
and, as the counsel for a great railroad, was known 
even further than the great railroad itself had 
stretched its system. 

At six o’clock one morning he was found by his 
butler lying at the foot of the hall stairs with two 
pistol wounds above his heart. He was quite dead. 
His safe, to which only he and his secretary had 
the keys, was found open, and $200,000 in bonds, 
stocks, and money, which had been placed there only 
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the night before, was found missing. The secretary 
was missing also. His name was Stephen S. Hade, 
and his name and his description had been tele- 
graphed and cabled to all parts of the world. There 
was enough circumstantial evidence to show, beyond 
any question or possibility of mistake, that he was 
the murderer. 

It made an enormous amount of talk, and unhappy 
individuals were being arrested all over the country, 
and sent on to New York for identification. Three 
had been arrested at Liverpool, and one man just as 
he landed at Sydney, Australia. But so far the mur- 
derer had escaped. 

We were all talking about it one night, as every- 
body else was all over the country, in the local 
room, and the city editor said it was worth a fortune 
to any one who chanced to run across Hade and 
succeeded in handing him over to the police. Some 
of us thought Hade had taken passage from some 
one of the smaller seaports, and others were of the 
opinion that he had buried himself in some cheap 
lodging-house in New York, or in one of the smaller 
towns in New Jersey. 

“I shouldn’t be surprised to meet him out walking, 
right here in Philadelphia,” said one of the staff. 
"He'll be disguised, of course, but you could always 
tell him by the absence of the trigger finger on his 
right hand It’s missing, you know; shot off when 
he was a boy.” 

“You want to look for a man dressed like a tough,” 
said the city editor; “for as this fellow is to all 
appearances a gentleman, he will try to look as little 
like a gentleman as possible.” 

"No, he won’t,” said Gallegher, with that calm 
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impertinence that made him dear to us. “He’ll dress 
just like a gentleman. Toughs don’t wear gloves, 
and you see he’s got to wear ’em. The first thing he 
thought of after doing for Burrbank was of that 
gone finger, and how he was to hide it. He stuffed 
the finger of that glove with cotton so’s to make it 
look like a whole finger, and the first time he takes 
off that glove they’ve got him— see, and he knows 
it. So what youse want to do is to look for a man 
with gloves on. I’ve been a-doing it for two weeks 
now, and I can tell you it’s hard work, for everybody 
wears gloves this kind of weather. But if you look 
long enough you’ll find him. And when you think 
it’s him, go up to him and hold out your hand in a 
friendly way, like a bunco-steerer, and shake his 
hand; and if you feel that his forefinger ain’t real 
flesh, but just wadded cotton, then grip to it with 
your right and grab his throat with your left, and 
holler for help.” 

There was an appreciative pause. 

“I see, gentlemen,” said the city editor, dryly, 
“that Gallegher’s reasoning has impressed you; and 
I also see that before the week is out all of my 
young men will be under bonds for assaulting inno- 
cent pedestrians whose only offense is that they wear 
gloves in midwinter.” 

• ••••* 

It was about a week after this that Detective 
Hefflefinger, of Inspector Byrnes’s staff, came over 
to Philadelphia after a burglar, of whose where- 
abouts he had been misinformed by telegraph. He 
brought the warrant, requisition, and other necessary 
papers with him, but the burglar had flown. One 
of our reporters had worked on a New York paper, 
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and knew Hefflefinger, and the detective came to 
the office to see if he could help him in his so far 
unsuccessful search. 

He gave Gallegher his card, and after Gallegher 
had read it, and had discovered who the visitor was, 
he became so demoralized that he was absolutely 
useless. 

“One of Byrnes’s men” was a much more awe- 
inspiring individual to Gallegher than a member of 
the Cabinet. He accordingly seized his hat and over- 
coat, and leaving his duties to be looked after by 
others, hastened out after the object of his admira- 
tion, who found his suggestions and knowledge of 
the city so valuable, and his company so entertain- 
ing, that they became very intimate, and spent the 
rest of the day together. 

In the meanwhile the managing editor had in- 
structed his subordinates to inform Gallegher, when 
he condescended to return, that his services were no 
longer needed. Gallegher had played truant once too 
often. Unconscious of this, he remained with his 
new friend until late the same evening, and started 
the next afternoon towards the Press office. 

As I have said, Gallegher lived in the most distant 
part of the city, not many minutes’ walk from the 
Kensington railroad station, where trains ran into 
the suburbs and on to New York. 

It was in front of this station that a smoothly 
shaven, well-dressed man brushed past Gallegher 
and hurried up the steps to the ticket office. 

He held a walking-stick in his right hand, and 
Gallegher, who now patiently scrutinized the hands 
of every one who wore gloves, saw that while three 
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fingers of the man’s hand were closed around the 
czne, the fourth stood out in almost a straight line 
with his palm. 

Gallegher stopped with a gasp and with a trem- 
bling all over his little body, and his brain asked 
with a throb if it could be possible. But possibilities 
and probabilities were to be discovered later. Now 
was the time for action. 

He was after the man in a moment, hanging at 
his heels and his eyes moist with excitement. 

He heard the man ask for a ticket to Torresdale, 
a little station just outside of Philadelphia, and when 
he was out of hearing, but not out of sight, pur- 
chased one for the same place. 

The stranger went into the smoking-car, and 
seated himself at one end toward the door. Gallegher 
took his place at the opposite end. 

He was trembling all over, and suffered from a 
slight feeling of nausea. He guessed it came from 
fright, not of any bodily harm that might come to 
him, but of the probability of failure in his adven- 
ture and of its most momentous possibilities. 

The stranger pulled his coat collar up around his 
ears, hiding the lower portion of his face, but not 
concealing the resemblance in his troubled eyes and 
close-shut lips to the likenesses of the murderer 
Hade. 

They reached Torresdale in half an hour, and the 
stranger, alighting quickly, struck off at a rapid 
pace down the country road leading to the station. 

Gallegher gave him a hundred yards’ start, and 
then followed slowly after. The road ran between 
fields and past a few frame-houses set far from 
the road in kitchen gardens. 
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Once or twice the man looked back over his shoul- 
der, but he saw only a dreary length of road with 
a small boy splashing through the slush in the midst, 
of it and stopping every now and again to throw 
snowballs at belated sparrows. 

After a ten minutes’ walk the stranger turned 
into a side road which led to only one place, the 
Eagle Inn, an old roadside hostelry known now as 
the headquarters for pothunters from the Phila- 
delphia game market and the battleground of many 
a cock-fight. 

Gallegher knew the place well. He and his young 
companions had often stopped there when out chest- 
nutting on holidays in the autumn. 

The son of the man who kept it had often accom- 
panied them on their excursions, and though the 
boys of the city streets considered him a dumb lout, 
they respected him somewhat owing to his inside 
knowledge of dog and cock fights. 

The stranger entered the inn at a side door, and 
Gallegher, reaching it a few minutes later, let him 
go for the time being, and set about finding his 
occasional playmate, young Keppler. 

Keppler’s offspring was found in the woodshed. 

“ Tain’t hard to guess what brings you out here,” 
said the tavern-keeper’s son, with a grin; “it's the 
fight.” 

“What fight?” asked Gallegher, unguardedly. 

“What fight? Why, the fight,” returned his com- 
panion, with the slow contempt of superior knowl- 
edge. “It’s to come off here to-night. You knew that 
as well as me; anyway your sportin’ editor knows it. 
He got the tip last night, but that won’t help you 
any. You needn't think there’s any chance of your 
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getting a peep at it. Why, tickets is two hundred and 
fifty apiece!” 

“Whew!” whistled Gallegher, “where’s it to be?” 

“In the bam,” whispered Keppler. “I helped ’em 
fix the ropes this morning, I did.” 

“Gosh, but you’re in luck,” exclaimed Gallegher, 
with flattering envy. “Couldn’t I jest get a peep 
jit it?” 

“Maybe,” said the gratified Keppler. “There’s a 
winder with a wooden shutter at the back of the 
barn. You can get in by it, if you have some one 
to boost you up to the sill.” 

“Sa-a-y,” drawled Gallegher, as if something had 
but just that moment reminded him. “Who’s that 
gent who come down the road just a bit ahead of me 
—him with the cape-coat ! Has he got anything to do 
with the fight?” 

“Him?” repeated Keppler in tones of sincere dis- 
gust. “No-oh, he ain’t no sport. He’s queer, Dad 
thinks. He come here one day last week about ten 
in the morning, said his doctor told him to go out 
’en the country for his health. He’s stuck up and 
citified, and wears gloves, and takes his meals private 
in his room, and all that sort of ruck. They was 
saying in the saloon last night that they thought he 
was hiding from something, and Dad, just to try 
him, asks him last night if he was coming to. see 
the fight. He looked sort of scared, and said he didn’t 
want to see no fight. And then Dad says, T guess 
you mean you don’t want no fighters to see you.’ 
Dad didn’t mean no harm by it, just passed it as a 
joke; but Mr. Carleton, as he calls himself, got white 
as a . ghost an’ says, ‘I’ll go to the fight willing 
enough,’ and begins to laugh and joke. And this 
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morning he went right into the bar-room, where all 
the sports were setting, and said he was going into 
town to see some friends; and as he starts off he 
laughs an’ says, 'This don’t look as if I was afraid 
of seeing people, does it?’ but Dad says it was just 
bluff that made him do it, and Dad thinks that if he 
hadn’t said what he did, this Mr. Carleton wouldn’t 
have left his room at all.” 

Gallegher had got all he wanted, and much more 
than he had hoped for — so much more that his walk 
back to the station was in the nature of a triumphal 
march. 

He had twenty minutes to wait for the next train, 
and it seemed an hour. While waiting he sent a tele- 
gram to Hefflefinger at his hotel. It read: 

Your man is near the Torresdale station, on Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; take cab, and meet me at station. 
Wait until I come. Gallagher. 

With the exception of one at midnight, no other 
train stopped at Torresdale that evening, hence the 
direction to take a cab. 

The train to the city seemed to Gallegher to drag 
itself by inches. It stopped and backed at purpose- 
less intervals, waited for an express to precede it, 
and dallied at stations, and when, at last, it reached 
the terminus, Gallegher was out before it had stopped 
and was in the cab and off on his way to the home 
of the sporting editor. 

The sporting editor was at dinner and came out 
in the hall to see him, with his napkin in his hand. 
Gallegher explained breathlessly that he had located 
the murderer for whom the police of two conti- 
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nents were looking, and that he believed, in order 
to quiet the suspicions of the people with whom he 
was hiding, that he would be present at the fight 
that night. 

The sporting editor led Gallegher into his library 
and shut the door. “Now,” he said, “go over all that 
again.” 

Gallegher went over it again in detail, and added 
how he had sent for Hefflefinger to make the arrest 
in order that it might be kept from the knowledge 
of the local police and from the Philadelphia re- 
porters. 

“What I want Hefflefinger to do is to arrest Hade 
with the warrant he has for the burglar,” explained 
Gallegher; “and to take him on to New York on 
the owl train that passes Torresdale at one. It don’t 
get to Jersey City until four o’clock, one hour after 
the morning papers go to press. Of course, we must 
fix Hefflefinger so's he’ll keep quiet and not tell who 
his prisoner really is.” 

The sporting editor reached his hand out to pat 
Gallegher on the head, but changed his mind and 
shook hands with him instead. 

“My boy,” he said, “you are an infant phenome- 
non. If I can pull the rest of this thing off to-night 
it will mean the $5,000 reward and fame galore for 
you and the paper. Now, I’m going to write a note 
to the managing editor, and you can take it around 
to him and tell him what you’ve done and what I 
am going to do, and he’ll take you back on the 
paper and raise your salary. Perhaps you didn’t 
know you’ve been discharged?” 

“Do you think you ain’t a-going to take me with 
you?” demanded Gallegher. 
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“Why, certainly not Why should I? It all lies 
with the detective and myself now. You’ve done your 
share, and done it well. If the man’s caught, the re- 
ward’s yours. But you’d only be in the way now. 
You’d better go to the office and make your peace 
with the chief.” 

“If the paper can get along without me, I can 
get along without the old paper,” said Gallegher, 
hotly. “And if I ain’t a-going with you, you ain’t 
neither, for I know where Hefflefinger' is to be, and 
you don’t, and I won’t tell you.” 

“Oh, very well, very well,” replied the sporting 
editor, weakly capitulating. “I’ll send the note by a 
messenger; only mind, if you lose your place, don’t 
blame me.” 

Gallegher wondered how this man could value a 
week’s salary against the excitement of seeing a 
noted criminal run down, and of getting the news to 
the paper, and to that one paper alone. 

From that moment the sporting editor sank in 
Gallegher’s estimation. 

Mr. Dwyer sat down at his desk and scribbled 
off the following note: 

I have received reliable information that Hade, 
the Burrbank murderer, will be present at the fight 
to-night. We have arranged it so that he will be 
arrested quietly and in such a manner that the fact 
may be kept from all other papers. I need not point 
out to you that this will be the most important piece 
of news in the country to-morrow. 

Yours, etc., 

Michael E. Dwyer. 
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The sporting editor stepped into the waiting cab, 
while Gallegher whispered the directions to the 
driver. He was told to go first to a district-messenger 
office, and from there up to the Ridge Avenue Road, 
out Broad Street, and on to the old Eagle Inn, near 
Torresdale. 

It was a miserable night. The rain and snow were 
falling together, and freezing as they fell. The 
sporting editor got out to send his message to the 
Press office, and then lighting a cigar, and turning 
up the collar of his great-coat, curled up in the 
corner of the cab. 

“Wake me up when we get there, Gallegher,” he 
said. He knew he had a long ride, and much rapid 
work before him, and he was preparing for the 
strain. 

To Gallegher the idea of going to sleep seemed 
almost criminal. From the dark corner of the cab 
his eyes shone with excitement, and with the awful 
joy of anticipation. He glanced every now and then 
to where the sporting editor’s cigar shone in the 
darkness, and watched it as it gradually burnt more 
dimly and went out. The lights in the shop windows 
threw a broad glare across the ice on the pave- 
ments, and the lights from the lamp-posts tossed 
the distorted shadow of the cab, and the horse, and 
the motionless driver, sometimes before and some- 
times behind them. 

After half an hour Gallegher slipped down to the 
bottom of the cab and dragged out a laprobe, in 
which he wrapped himself. It was growing colder, 
and the damp, keen wind swept in through the cracks 
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until the window-frames and woodwork were cold 
to the touch. 

An hour passed, and the cab was still moving more 
slowly over the rough surface of partly paved 
streets, and by single rows of new houses standing 
at different angles to each other in fields covered 
with ash-heaps and brick-kilns. Here and there the 
gaudy lights of a drug-store, and the forerunner of 
suburban civilization, shone from the end of a new 
block of houses, and the rubber cape of an occa- 
sional policeman showed in the light of the lamp- 
post that he hugged for comfort. 

Then even the houses disappeared, and the cab 
dragged its way between truck farms, with desolate- 
looking glass-covered beds, and pools of water, half- 
caked with ice, and bare trees, and interminable 
fences. 

Once or twice the cab stopped altogether, and 
Gallegher could hear the driver swearing to himself, 
or at the horse, or the roads. At last they drew up 
before the station at Torresdale. It was quite de- 
serted, and only a single light cut a swath in the 
darkness and showed a portion of the platform, the 
ties, and the rails glistening in the rain. They walked 
twice past the light before a figure stepped out of 
the shadow and greeted them cautiously. 

“I am Mr. Dwyer, of the Press," said the sport- 
ing, editor, briskly. “You’ve heard of me, perhaps. 
Well, there shouldn’t be any difficulty in our making 
a deal, should there? This boy here has found Hade, 
and we have reason to believe he will be among the 
spectators at the fight to-night. We want you to 
arrest him quietly, and as secretly as possible. You 
can do it with your papers and your badge easily 
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enough. We want you to pretend that you believe he 
is this burglar you came over after. If you will do 
this, and take him away without any one so much 
as suspecting who he really is, and on the train 
that passes here at 1.20 for New York, we will give 
you $500 out of the $5,000 reward. If, however, 
one other paper, either in New York or Philadelphia, 
or anywhere else, knows of the arrest, you won’t get 
a cent Now, what do you say ?” 

The detective had a great deal to say. He wasn’t 
at all sure the man Gallegher suspected was Hade; 
he feared he might get himself into trouble by mak- 
ing a false arrest, and if it should be the man, he 
was afraid the local police would interfere. 

"We’ve no time to argue or debate this matter,” 
said Dwyer, warmly. "We agree to point Hade out 
to you in the crowd. After the fight is over you 
arrest him as we have directed, and you get the 
money and the credit of the arrest. If you don’t like 
this, I will arrest the man myself, and have him 
driven to town, with a pistol for a warrant” 

Hefflefinger considered in silence and then agreed 
unconditionally. “As you say, Mr. Dwyer,” he re- 
turned. “I’ve heard of you for a thoroughbred sport. 
I know you’ll do what you say you’ll do; and as for 
me I’ll do what you say and just as you say, and it’s 
a very pretty piece of work as it stands.” 

They all stepped back into the cab, and then it 
was that they were met by a fresh difficulty, how to 
get the detective into the barn where the fight was 
to take place, for neither of the two men had $250 
to pay for his admittance. 

But this was overcome when Gallegher remem- 
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bered the window of which young Keppler had told 
him. 

In the event of Hade’s losing courage and not 
daring to show himself in the crowd around the ring, 
it was agreed that Dwyer should come to the barn 
and warn Hefflefinger ; but if he should come, 
Dwyer was merely to keep near him and to signify 
by a prearranged gesture which one of the crowd 
he was. 

They drew up before a great black shadow of a 
house, dark, forbidding, and apparently deserted. 
But at the sound of the wheels on the gravel the 
door opened, letting out a stream of warm, cheerful 
light, and a man’s voice said, “Put out those lights. 
Don’t youse know no better than that?” This was 
Keppler, and he welcomed Mr. Dwyer with effusive 
courtesy. 

The two men showed in the stream of light, and 
the door closed on them, leaving the house as it was 
at first, black and silent, save for the dripping of 
the rain and snow from the eaves. 

The detective and Gallegher put out the cab’s 
lamps and led the horse toward a long, low shed in 
the rear of the yard, which they now noticed was 
almost filled with teams of many different makes, 
from the Hobson’s choice of a livery stable to the 
brougham of the man about town. 

“No,” said Gallegher, as the cabman stopped to 
hitch the horse beside the others, “we want it nearest 
that lower gate. When we newspaper men leave this 
place we’ll leave it in a hurry, and the man who is 
nearest town is likely to get there first. You won't 
be a-following of no hearse when you make your 
return trip.” 
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Gallegher tied the horse to the very gate-post 
itself, leaving the gate open and allowing a clear 
road and a flying start for the prospective race to 
Newspaper Row. 

The driver disappeared under the shelter of the 
porch, and Gallegher and the detective moved off 
cautiously to the rear of the barn. “This must be 
the window,” said Hefflefinger, pointing to a broad 
wooden shutter some feet from the ground. 

“Just you give me a boost once, and I’ll get that 
open in a jiffy,” said Gallegher. 

The detective placed his hands on his knees, and 
Gallegher stood upon his shoulders, and with the 
blade of his knife lifted the wooden button that fas- 
tened the window on the inside, and pulled the 
shutter open. 

Then he put one leg inside over the sill, and lean- 
ing down helped to draw his fellow-conspirator up 
to a level with the window. “I feel just like I was 
burglarizing a house,” chuckled Gallegher, as he 
dropped noiselessly to the floor below and refastened 
the shutter. The barn was a large one, with a row 
of stalls on either side in which horses and cows 
were dozing. There was a hay-mow over each row 
of stalls, and at one end of the barn a number of 
fence-rails had been thrown across from one mow 
to the other. These rails were covered with hay. 

In the middle of the floor was the ring. It was not 
really a ring, but a square, with wooden posts at 
its four comers through which ran a heavy rope. 
The space enclosed by the rope was covered with 
sawdust. 

Gallegher could not resist stepping into the ring, 
and after stamping the sawdust once or twice, as if 
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to assure himself that he was really there, began 
dancing around it, and indulging in such a remark- 
able series of fistic manoeuvres with an imaginary 
adversary that the unimaginative detective precipi- 
tately backed into a corner of the barn. 

“Now, then,” said Gallegher, having apparently 
vanquished his foe, “you come with me.” His com- 
panion followed quickly as Gallegher climbed to one 
of the hay-mows, and crawling carefully out on the 
fence-rail, stretched himself at full length, face 
downward. In this position, by moving the straw a 
little, he could look down, without being himself 
seen, upon the heads of whomsoever stood below. 
“This is better’n a private box, ain’t it?” said Gal- 
legher. 

The boy from the newspaper office and the detec- 
tive lay there in silence, biting at straws and tossing 
anxiously on their comfortable bed. 

It seemed fully two hours before they came. 
Gallegher had listened without breathing, and with 
every muscle on a strain, at least a dozen times, 
when some movement in the yard had led him to be- 
lieve that they were at the door. 

And he had numerous doubts and fears. Some- 
times it was that the police had learnt of the fight, 
and had raided Keppler’s in his absence, and again 
it was that the fight had been postponed, or, worst 
of all, that it would be put off until so late that 
Mr. Dwyer could not get back in time for the last 
edition of the paper. Their coming, when at last they 
came, was heralded by an advance-guard of two 
sporting men, who stationed themselves at either side 
of the big door. 

“Hurry up, now, gents,” one of the men said with 
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1 shiver, “don’t keep this door open no longer’n is 
needful.” 

It was not a very large crowd, but it was won- 
derfully well selected. It ran, in the majority of its 
component parts, to heavy white coats with pearl 
buttons. The white coats were shouldered by long 
blue coats with astrakhan fur trimmings, the wearers 
of which preserved a cliqueness not remarkable when 
one considers that they believed every one else pres- 
ent to be either a crook or a prize-fighter. 

There were well-fed, well-groomed club-men and 
brokers in the crowd, a politician or two, a popular 
comedian with his manager, amateur boxers from 
the athletic clubs, and quiet, close-mouthed sporting 
men from every city in the country. Their names 
if printed in the papers would have been as familiar 
as the types of the papers themselves. 

And among these men, whose only thought was 
of the brutal sport to come, was Hade, with Dwyer 
standing at ease at his shoulder, — Hade, white, and 
visibly in deep anxiety, hiding his pale face beneath 
a cloth travelling-cap, and with his chin muffled in 
a woollen scarf. He had dared to come because he 
feared his danger from the already suspicious 
Keppler was less than if he stayed away. And so he 
was there, hovering restlessly on the border of the 
crowd, feeling his danger and sick with fear. 

When Hefflefinger first saw him he started up on 
his hands and elbows and make a movement forward 
as if he would leap down then and there and carry 
off his prisoner single-handed. 

“Lie down,” growled Gallegher; “an officer of 
any sort wouldn’t live three minutes in that crowd.” 

The detective drew back slowly and buried him- 
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self again in the straw, but never once through the 
long fight which followed did his eyes leave the per- 
son of the murderer. The newspaper men took their 
places in the foremost row close around the ring, 
and kept looking at their watches and begging the 
master of ceremonies to “shake it up, do.” 

There was a great deal of betting, and all of the 
men handled the great rolls of bills they wagered 
with a flippant recklessness which could only be ac- 
counted for in Gallegher's mind by temporary mental 
derangement. Some one pulled a box out into the 
ring and the master of ceremonies mounted it, and 
pointed out in forcible language that as they were 
almost all already under bonds to keep the peace, it 
behooved all to curb their excitement and to maintain 
a severe silence, unless they wanted to bring the 
police upon them and have themselves “sent down” 
for a year or two. 

Then two very disreputable-looking persons tossed 
their respective principals’ high hats into the ring, 
and the crowd, recognizing in this relic of the days 
when brave knights threw down their gauntlets in 
the lists as only a sign that the fight was about to 
begin, cheered tumultuously. 

This was followed by a sudden surging forward, 
and a mutter of admiration much more flattering than 
the cheers had been, when the principals followed 
their hats and, slipping out of their great-coats, 
stood forth in all the physical beauty of the perfect 
brute. 

Their pink skin was as soft and healthy-looking 
as a baby’s, and glowed in the lights of the lanterns 
like tinted ivory, and underneath this silken cover- 
ing the great biceps and muscles moved in and out 
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and looked like the coils of a snake around the branch 
of a tree. 

Gentleman and blackguard shouldered each other 
for a nearer view; the coachmen, whose metal but- 
tons were unpleasantly suggestive of police, put their 
hands, in the excitement of the moment, on the 
shoulders of their masters; the perspiration stood 
out in great drops on the foreheads of the backers, 
and the newspaper men bit somewhat nervously at 
the ends of their pencils. 

And in the stalls the cows munched contentedly 
at their cuds and gazed with gentle curiosity at their 
two fellow-brutes, who stood waiting the signal to 
fall upon and kill each other, if need be, for the 
delectation of their brothers. 

“Take your places,” commanded the master of 
ceremonies. 

In the moment in which the two men faced each 
other the crowd became so still that, save for the 
beating of the rain upon the shingled roof and the 
stamping of a horse in one of the stalls, the place 
was as silent as a church. 

“Time,” shouted the master of ceremonies. 

The two men sprang into a posture of defense, 
which was lost as quickly as it was taken, one great 
arm shot dut like a piston-rod; there was the sound 
of bare fists beating on naked flesh; there was an 
exultant indrawn gasp of savage pleasure and relief 
from the crowd, and the great fight had begun. 

How the fortunes of war rose and fell, and 
changed and rechanged that night, is an old story 
to those who listen to such stories ; and those who 
do not will be glad to be spared the telling of it 
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It was, they say, one of the bitterest fights between 
two men that this country has ever known. 

But all that is of interest here is that after an 
hour of this desperate, brutal business the champion 
ceased to be the favorite; the man whom he had 
taunted and bullied, and for whom the public had 
but little sympathy, was proving himself a likely 
winner, and under his cruel blows, as sharp and 
clean as those from a cutlass, his opponent was 
rapidly giving way. 

The men about the ropes were past all control 
now; they drowned Keppler’s petitions for silence 
with oaths and in inarticulate shouts of anger, as 
if the blows had fallen upon them, and in mad re- 
joicings. They swept from one end of the ring to 
the other, with every muscle leaping in unison with 
those of the man they favored, and when a New 
York correspondent muttered over his shoulder that 
this would be the biggest sporting surprise since 
the Heenan-Sayers fight, Mr. Dwyer nodded his head 
sympathetically in assent. 

In the excitement and tumult it is doubtful if any 
heard the three quickly repeated blows that fell 
heavily from the outside upon the big doors of the 
barn. If they did, it was already too late to mend 
matters, for the door fell, torn from its hinges, 
and as it fell a captain of police sprang into the 
light from out of the storm, with his lieutenants 
and their men crowding close at his shoulder. 

In the panic and stampede that followed, several 
of the men stood as helplessly immovable as though 
they had seen a ghost; others made a mad rush 
into the arms of the officers and were beaten back 
against the ropes of the ring; others dived headlong 
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into the stalls, among the horses and cattle, and still 
others shoved the rolls of money they held into the 
hands of the police and Begged like children to be 
allowed to escape. 

The instant the door fell and the raid was de- 
clared Hefflefinger slipped over the cross rails on 
which he had been lying, hung for an instant by 
his hands, and then dropped into the centre of the 
fighting mob on the floor. He was out of it in an 
instant with the agility of a pickpocket, was across 
the room and at Hade’s throat like a dog. The mur- 
derer, for the moment, was the calmer man of the 
two. 

“Here,” he panted, “hands off, now. There’s no 
need for all this violence. There's no great harm in 
looking at a fight, is there? There’s a hundred- 
dollar bill in my right hand; take it and let me slip 
out of this. No one is looking. Here.” 

But the detective only held him the closer. 

“I want you for burglary,” he whispered under 
his breath. “You’ve got to come with me now, and 
quick. The less fuss you make, the better for both 
of us. If you don’t know who I am, you can feel 
my badge under my coat there. I've got the authority. 
It's all regular, and when we’re out of this d— d 
row I’ll show you the papers.” 

He took one hand from Hade’s throat and pulled 
a pair of handcuffs from his pocket. 

“It’s a mistake. This is an outrage,” gasped the 
murderer, white and trembling, but dreadfully alive 
and desperate for his liberty. “Let me go, I tell 
you ! Take your hands off of me ! Do I look like a 
burglar, you fool?” 

“I know who you look like,” whispered the de- 
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tective, with his face close to the face of his prisoner. 
“Now, will you go easy as a burglar, or shall I 
tell these men who you are and what I do want you 
for? Shall I call out your real name or not? Shall 
I tell them? Quick, speak up; shall I?” 

There was something so exultant— something so 
unnecessarily savage in the officer’s face that the 
man he held saw that the detective knew him for 
what he really was, and the hands that had held 
his throat slipped down around his shoulders, or 
he would have fallen. The man’s eyes opened and 
closed again, and he swayed weakly backward and 
forward, and choked as if his throat were dry and 
burning. Even to such a hardened connoisseur in 
crime as Gallegher, who stood closely by, drinking 
it in, there was something so abject in the man’s 
terror that he regarded him with what was almost 
a touch of pity. 

“For God’s sake,” Hade begged, “let me go. 
Come with me to my room and I’ll give you half 
the money. I’ll divide with you fairly. We can both 
get away. There’s a fortune for both of us there. We 
both can get away. You’ll be rich for life. Do you 
understand— for life !” 

But the detective, to his credit, only shut his lips 
the tighter. 

“That’s enough,” he whispered, in return. “That’s 
more than I expected. You’ve sentenced yourself 
already. Come!” 

Two officers in uniform barred their exit at the 
door, hut Hefflefinger smiled easily and showed his 
badge. 

“One of Byrnes’s men,” he said, in explanation; 
“came over expressly to take this chap. He’s a 
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burglar; ‘Arlie’ Lane, alias Carleton. I’ve shown 
the papers to the captain. It’s all regular. I’m just 
going to get his traps at the hotel and walk him 
over to the station. I guess we’ll push right on to 
New York to-night.” 

The officers nodded and smiled their admiration 
for the representative of what is, perhaps, the best 
detective force in the world, and let him pass. 

Then Hefflefinger turned and spoke to Gallegher, 
who still stood as watchful as a dog at his side. “I’m 
going to his room to get the bonds and stuff,” he whis- 
pered; “then I’ll march him to the station and take 
that train. I’ve done my share; don’t forget yours !” 

“Oh, you’ll get your money right enough,” said 
Gallegher. “And, sa-ay,” he added, with the appre- 
ciative nod of an expert, “do you know, you did it 
rather well.” 

Mr. Dwyer had been writing while the raid was 
settling down, as he had been writing while waiting 
for the fight to begin. Now he walked over to where 
the other correspondents stood in angry conclave. 

The newspaper men had informed the officers who 
hemmed them in that they represented the principal 
papers of the country, and were expostulating 
vigorously with the captain, who had planned the 
raid, and who declared they were under arrest. 

“Don’t be an ass, Scott,” said Mr. Dwyer, who 
was too excited to be polite or politic. “You know 
our being here isn’t a matter of choice. We came 
here on business, as you did, and you’ve no right 
to hold us.” 

“If we don’t get our stuff on the wire at once,” 
protested a New York man, “we’ll be too late for 
to-morrow’s paper, and ” 
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Captain Scott said he did not care a profanely 
small amount for to-morrow’s paper, and that all he 
knew was that to the station-house the newspaper 
men would go. There they would have a hearing, 
and if the magistrate chose to let them off, that was 
the magistrate’s business, but that his duty was to 
take them into custody. 

"But then it will be too late, don’t you under- 
stand?” shouted Mr. Dwyer. “You’ve got to let us 
go now, at once.” 

“I can’t do it, Mr. Dwyer,” said the captain, “and 
that’s all there is to it. Why, haven’t I just sent 
the president of the Junior Republican Club to the 
patrol-wagon, the man that put this coat on me, and 
do you think I can let you fellows go after that? 
You were all put under bonds to keep the peace not 
three days ago, and here you’re at it— fighting like 
badgers. It’s worth my place to let one of you off.” 

What Mr. Dwyer said next was so uncompli- 
mentary to the gallant Captain Scott that that over- 
wrought individual seized the sporting editor by the 
shoulder, and shoved him into the hands of two of 
his men. 

This was more than the distinguished Mr. Dwyer 
could brook, and he excitedly raised his hand in 
resistance. But before he had time to do anything 
foolish his wrist was gripped by one strong little 
hand, and he was conscious that another was pick- 
ing the pocket of his great-coat. 

He slapped his hands to his sides, and looking 
down, saw Gallegher standing close behind him and 
holding him by the wrist. Mr. Dwyer had forgotten 
the boy's existence, and would have spoken sharply 
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if something in Gallegher’s innocent eyes had not 
stopped him. 

Gallegher’s hand was still in that pocket, in which 
Mr. Dwyer had shoved his note-book filled with 
what he had written of Gallegher’s work and Hade’s 
final capture, and with a running descriptive account 
of the fight. With his eyes fixed on Mr. Dwyer, 
Gallegher drew it out, and with a quick movement 
showed it inside his waistcoat. Mr. Dwyer gave a 
nod of comprehension. Then glancing at his two 
guardsmen, and finding that they were still in- 
terested in the wordy battle of the correspondents 
with their chief, and had seen nothing, he stooped 
and whispered to Gallegher: “The forms are locked 
at twenty minutes to three. If you don’t get there 
by that time it will be of no use, but if you’re on 
time you’ll beat the town — and the country too.” 

Gallegher’s eyes flashed significantly, and nodding 
his head to show he understood, started boldly on a 
run toward the door. But the officers who guarded 
it brought him to an abrupt halt, and, much to Mr. 
Dwyer’s astonishment, drew from him what was 
apparently a torrent of tears. 

“Let me go to me father. I want me father,” the 
boy shrieked, hysterically. “They’ve ’rested father. 
Oh, daddy, daddy. They’re a-goin’ to take you to 
prison.” 

"Who is your father, sonny?” asked one of the 
guardians of the gate. 

“Keppler’s me father,” sobbed Gallegher. 
“They’re a-goin’ to lock him up, and I’ll never see 
him no more.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” said the officer, good- 
naturedly j “he’s there in that first patrol-wagon. 
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You can run over and say good-night to him, and 
then you’d better get to bed. This ain’t no place 
for kids of your age.” 

“Thank you, sir,” sniffed Gallegher, tearfully, as 
the two officers raised their clubs, and let him pass 
out into the darkness. 

The yard outside was in a tumult, horses were 
stamping, and plunging, and backing the carriages 
into one another; lights were flashing from every 
window of what had been apparently an uninhabited 
house, and the voices of the prisoners were still raised 
in angry expostulation. 

Three police patrol-wagons were moving about the 
yard, filled with unwilling passengers, who sat or 
stood, packed together like sheep and with no pro- 
tection from the sleet and rain. 

Gallegher stole off into a dark corner, and watched 
the scene until his eyesight became familiar with 
the position of the land. 

Then with his eyes fixed fearfully on the swing- 
ing light of a lantern with which an officer was 
searching among the carriages, he groped his way 
between horses’ hoofs and behind the wheels of car- 
riages to the cab which he had himself placed at the 
furthermost gate. It was still there, and the horse, 
as he had left it, with its head turned toward the 
1 city. Gallegher opened the big gate noiselessly, and 
worked nervously at the hitching strap. The knot 
was covered with a thin coating of ice, and it was 
several minutes before he could loosen it. But his 
teeth finally pulled it apart, and with the reins in 
his hands he sprang upon the wheel. And as he 
stood so, a shock of fear ran down his hack like 
an electric current, his breath left him, and he stood 
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immovable, gazing with wide eyes into the dark- 
ness. 

The officer with the lantern had suddenly loomed 
up from behind a carriage not fifty feet distant, and 
was standing perfectly still, with his lantern held over 
his head, peering so directly toward Gallegher that 
the boy felt that he must see him. Gallegher stood 
with one foot on the hub of the wheel and with the 
other on the box waiting to spring. It seemed a 
minute before either of them moved, and then the 
officer took a step forward, and demanded sternly, 
“Who is that? What are you doing there?” 

There was no time for parley then. Gallegher 
felt that he had been taken in the act, and that his 
only chance lay in open flight. He leaped up on the 
box, pulling out the whip as he did so, and with a 
quick sweep lashed the horse across the head and 
back. The animal sprang forward with a snort, nar- 
rowly clearing the gate-post, and plunged off into 
the darkness. 

“Stop !” cried the officer. 

So many of Gallegher’s acquaintances among the 
’longshoremen and mill hands had been challenged 
in so much the same manner that Gallegher knew 
what would probably follow if the challenge was 
disregarded. So he slipped from his seat to the foot- 
board below, and ducked his head. 

The three reports of a pistol, which rang out 
briskly from behind him, proved that his early train- 
ing had given him a valuable fund of useful miscel- 
laneous knowledge. 

“Don’t you be scared,” he said, reassuringly, to 
the horse ; “he’s firing in the air.” 

The pistol-shots were answered by the impatient 

B.N.I-7 
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clangor of a patrol-wagon’s gong, and glancing over 
his shoulder Gallegher saw its red and green lanterns 
tossing from side to side and looking in the darkness 
like the side-lights of a yacht plunging forward in 
a storm. 

"I hadn’t bargained to race you against no patrol- 
wagons,” said Gallegher to his animal ; “but if they 
want a race, we’ll give them a tough tussle for it, 
won't me ?” 

Philadelphia, lying four miles to the south, sent 
up a faint yellow glow to the sky. It seemed very 
far away, and Galiegher’s braggadocio grew cold 
within him at the loneliness of his adventure and 
the thought of the long ride before him. 

It was still bitterly cold. The rain and sleet beat 
through his clothes, and struck his skin with a sharp, 
chilling touch that set him trembling. 

Even the thought of the over-weighted patrol- 
wagon probably sticking in the mud some safe dis- 
tance in the rear, failed to cheer him, and the excite- 
ment that had so far made him callous to the cold 
died out and left him weaker and nervous. 

But his horse was chilled with the long standing, 
and now leaped eagerly forward, only too willing to 
warm the half-frozen blood in its veins. 

“You’re a good beast,” said Gallegher, plaintively. 
“You’ve got more nerve than me. Don’t you go back 
on me now. Mr. Dwyer says we’ve got to beat the 
town.” Gallegher had no idea what time it was as he 
rode through the night, but he knew he would be 
able to find out from a big clock over a manufactory 
at a point nearly three-quarters of the distance from 
Keppler’s to the goal. 

He was still in the open country and driving 
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recklessly, for he knew the best part of his ride 
must be made outside the city limits. 

He raced between desolate-looking corn-fields 
with bare stalks and patches of muddy earth rising 
above the thin covering of snow; truck farms and 
brick-yards fell behind him on either side. It was 
very lonely work, and once or twice the dogs ran 
yelping to the gates and barked after him. 

Part of his way lay parallel with the railroad 
tracks, and he drove for some time beside long lines 
of freight and coal cars as they stood resting for 
the night. The fantastic Queen Anne suburban sta- 
tions were dark and deserted, but in one or two of 
the block-towers he could see the operators writing 
at their desks, and the sight in some way comforted 
him. 

Once he thought of stopping to get out the blanket 
in which he had wrapped himself on the first trip, 
but he feared to spare the time, and drove on with 
his teeth chattering and his shoulders shaking with 
the cold. 

He welcomed the first solitary row of darkened 
houses with a faint cheer of recognition. The scat- 
tered lamp-posts lightened his spirits, and even the 
badly paved streets rang under the beats of his 
horse's feet like music. Great mills and manufac- 
tories, with only a night-watchman’s light in the 
lowest of their many stories, began to take the place 
of the gloomy farm-houses and gaunt trees that had 
startled him with their grotesque shapes. He had 
been driving nearly an hour, he calculated, and in 
that time the rain had changed to a wet snow, that 
fell heavily and clung to whatever it touched. He 
passed block after block of trim workmen’s houses, 
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as still and silent as the sleepers within them, and at 
last he turned the horse’s head into Broad Street, the 
city’s great thoroughfare, that stretches from its one 
end to the other and cuts it evenly in two. 

He was driving noiselessly over the snow and 
slush in the street, with his thoughts bent only on the 
clock-face he wished so much to see, when a hoarse 
voice challenged him from the sidewalk. “Hey, you, 
stop there, hold up!” said the voice. 

Gallegher turned his head, and though he saw that 
the voice came from under a policeman’s helmet, his 
only answer was to hit his horse sharply over the 
head with his whip and to urge it into a gallop. 

This, on his part, was followed by a sharp, shrill 
whistle from the policeman. Another whistle an- 
swered it from a street-corner one block ahead of 
him. ’’Whoa,” said Gallegher, pulling on the reins. 
“There’s one too many of them," he added, in apolo- 
getic explanation. The horse stopped, and stood, 
breathing heavily, with great clouds of steam rising 
from its flanks. 

“Why in hell didn’t you stop when I told you 
to?” demanded the voice, now close at the cab’s side. 

“I didn’t hear you,” returned Gallegher, sweetly. 
“But I heard you whistle, and I heard your partner 
whistle, and I thought maybe it was me you wanted 
to speak to, so I just stopped.” 

“You heard me well enough. Why aren’t your 
lights lit?” demanded the voice. 

“Should I have ’em lit?" asked Gallegher, bend- 
ing over and regarding them with sudden interest. 

“You know you should, and if you don’t, you’ve 
no right to be driving that cab. I don’t believe you’re 
the regular driver, anyway. Where’d you get it?" 
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“It ain’t my cab, of course,” said Gallegher, -with 
an easy laugh. “It’s Luke McGovern’s. He left it 
outside Cronin’s while he went in to get a drink, 
and he took too much, and me father told me to drive 
it round to the stable for him. I’m Cronin's son. 
McGovern ain’t in no condition to drive. You can 
see yourself how he’s been misusing the horse. He 
puts it up at Bachman’s livery stable, and I was 
just going around there now.” 

Gallegher’s knowledge of the local celebrities of 
the district confused the zealous officer of the peace. 
He surveyed the boy with a steady stare that would 
have distressed a less skilful liar, but Gallegher only 
shrugged his shoulders slightly, as if from the cold, 
and waited with apparent indifference to what the 
officer would say next. 

In reality his heart was beating heavily against 
his side, and he felt that if he was kept on a strain 
much longer he would give way and break down. A 
second snow-covered form emerged suddenly from 
the shadow of the houses. 

“What is it, Reeder?” it asked. 

“Oh, nothing much,” replied the first officer. “This 
kid hadn’t any lamps lit, so I called to him to stop 
and he didn’t do it, so I whistled to you. It’s all 
right, though. He’s just taking it round to Bach- 
man’s. Go ahead,” he added, sulkily. 

“Get up!” chirped Gallegher. “Good night,” he 
added, over his shoulder. 

Gallegher gave a hysterical little gasp of relief 
as he trotted away from the two policemen, and 
poured bitter maledictions on their heads for two 
meddling fools as he went. 

“They might as well kill a man as scare him to 
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death," he said, with an attempt to get hack to his 
customary flippancy. But the effort was somewhat 
pitiful, and he felt guiltily conscious that a salt, 
warm tear was creeping slowly down his face, and 
that a lump that would not keep down was rising 
in his throat. 

“ ’Tain’t no fair thing for the whole police force 
to keep worrying at a little boy like me,” he said, in 
shame-faced apology. “I’m not doing nothing wrong, 
and I'm half froze to death, and yet they keep 
a-nagging at me.” 

It was so cold that when the boy stamped his feet 
against the footboard to keep them warm, sharp 
pains shot up through his body, and when he beat 
his arms about his shoulders, as he had seen real 
cabmen do, the blood in his finger-tips tingled so 
acutely that he cried aloud with the pain. 

He had often been up that late before, but he had 
never felt so sleepy. It was as if some one was 
pressing a sponge heavy with chloroform near his 
face, and he could not fight off the drowsiness that 
lay hold of him. 

He saw, dimly hanging above his head, a round 
disk of light that seemed like a great moon, and 
which he finally guessed to be the clock-face for 
which he had been on the lookout. He had passed it 
before he realized this ; but the fact stirred him into 
wakefulness again, and when his cab’s wheels slipped 
around the City Hall corner, he remembered to look 
up at the other big clock-face that keeps awake over 
the railroad station and measures out the night. 

He gave a gasp of consternation when he saw 
that it was half-past two, and that there was but ten 
minutes left to him. This, and the many electric 
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lights and the sight of the familiar pile of buildings, 
startled him into a semi-consciousness of where he 
was and how great was the necessity for haste. 

He rose in his seat and called on the horse, and 
urged it into a reckless gallop over the slippery as- 
phalt. He considered nothing else but speed, and 
looking neither to the left nor right dashed off down 
Broad Street into Chestnut, where his course lay 
straight away to the office, now only seven blocks 
distant 

Gallegher never knew how it began, but he was 
suddenly assaulted by shouts on either side, his horse 
was thrown back on its haunches, and he found two 
men in cabmen’s livery hanging at its head, and 
patting its sides, and calling it by name. And the 
other cabmen who have their stand at the corner were 
swarming about the carriage, all of them talking and 
swearing at once, and gesticulating wildly with their 
whips. 

They said they knew the cab was McGovern’s, 
and they wanted to know where he was, and why he 
wasn’t on it; they wanted to know where Gallegher 
had stolen it, and why he had been such a fool as to 
drive it into the arms of its owner’s friends; they 
said that it was about time that a cab-driver could 
get off his box to take a drink without having his 
cab run away with, and some of them called loudly 
for a policeman to take the young thief in charge. 

Gallegher felt as if he had been suddenly dragged 
into consciousness out of a bad dream, and stood for 
a second like a half-a wakened somnambulist. 

They had stopped the cab under an electric light, 
and its glare shone coldly down upon the trampled 
snow and the faces of the men around him. 
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Gallegher bent forward, and lashed savagely at 
the horse with his whip. 

“Let me go,” he shouted, as he tugged impotently 
at the reins. “Let me go, I tell you. I haven’t stole 
no cab, and you’re got no right to stop me. I only 
want to take it to the Press office,” he begged. 
“They’ll send it back to you all right. They’ll pay 
you for the trip. I’m not running away with it. The 
driver’s got the collar— he’s ’rested— and I’m only 
a-going to the Press office. Do you hear me?” he 
cried, his voice rising and breaking in a shriek of 
passion and disappointment. “I tell you to let go those 
reins. Let me go, or I’ll kill you. Do you hear me? 
I’ll kill you.” And leaning forward, the boy struck 
savagely with his long whip at the faces of the men 
about the horse’s head. 

Some one in the crowd reached up and caught him 
by the ankles, and with a quick jerk pulled him off 
the box, and threw him on to the street. But he was 
up on his knees in a moment, and caught at the man’s 
hand. 

“Don’t let them stop me, mister,” he cried “please 
let me go. I didn’t steal the cab, sir. S’help me, I 
didn’t. I’m telling you the truth. Take me to the 
Press office, and they’ll prove it, to you. They’ll pay 
you anything you ask ’em. It’s only such a little ways 
now, and I've come so far, sir. Please don’t let them 
stop me,” he sobbed, clasping the man about the 
knees. “For Heaven’s sake, mister, let me gol” 
*••»*« 
The managing editor of the Press took up the 
india-rubber speaking-tube at his side, and answered, 
“Not yet,” to an inquiry the night editor had al- 
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ready put to him five times within the twenty 
minutes. 

Then he snapped the metal top of the 
patiently, and went up-stairs. As he passed the^d&'df 
of the local room, he noticed that the reporters had 
not gone home, hut were sitting about on the tables 
and chairs, waiting. They looked up inquiringly as 
he passed, and the city editor asked, “Any news yet?” 
and the managing editor shook his head. 

The compositors were standing idle in the com- 
posing-room, and their foreman was talking with the 
night editor. 

“Well,” said that gentleman, tentatively. 

“Well,” returned the managing editor, “I don’t 
think we can wait; do you?” 

“It’s a half-hour after time now,” said the night 
editor, “and we’ll miss the suburban trains if we 
hold the paper back any longer. We can’t afford to 
wait for a purely hypothetical story. The chances are 
all against the fight’s having taken place or this 
Hade’s having been arrested.” 

“But if we’re beaten on it — ” suggested the chief. 
“But I don’t think that is possible. If there were 
any story to print, Dwyer would have had it here 
before now.” 

The managing editor looked steadily down at the 
floor. 

“Very well,” he said, slowly, “we won’t wait any 
longer. Go ahead,” he added, turning to the foreman 
with a sigh of reluctance. The foreman whirled 
himself about, and began to give his orders; but 
the two editors still looked at each other doubtfully. 

As they stood so, there came a sudden shout and 
the sound of people running to and fro in the repor- 
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tonal rooms below. There was the tramp of many 
footsteps on the stairs, and above the confusion they 
heard the voice of the city editor telling some one to 
“run to Madden’s and get some brandy, quick.” 

No one in the composing-room said anything; but 
those compositors who had started to go home began 
slipping off their overcoats, and every one stood with 
his eyes fixed on the door. 

It was kicked open from the outside, and in the 
doorway stood a cab-driver and the city editor, sup- 
porting between them a pitiful little figure of a boy, 
wet and miserable, and with the snow melting on his 
clothes and running in little pools to the floor. “Why, 
it’s Gallegher,” said the night editor, in a tone of the 
keenest disappointment. 

Gallegher shook himself free from his supporters, 
and took an unsteady step forward, his fingers fum- 
bling stiffly with the buttons of his waistcoat. 

“Mr. Dwyer, sir,” he began faintly, with his eyes 
fixed fearfully on the managing editor, “he got 
arrested — and I couldn't get here no sooner, ’cause 
they kept a-stopping me, and they took me cab from 
under me— but — ” he pulled the note-book from his 
breast and held it out with its covers damp and 
limp from the rain — “but we got Hade, and here's 
Mr. Dwyer’s copy." 

And then he asked, with a queer note in his 
voice, partly of dread and partly of hope, “Am I 
in time, sir?” 

The managing editor took the book, and tossed it 
to the foreman, who ripped out its leaves and dealt 
them out to his men as rapidly as a gambler deals 
out cards. 

Then the managing editor stooped and picked 
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Gallegher up in his arms, and, sitting down, began 
to unlace his wet and muddy shoes. 

Gallegher made a faint effort to resist this degra- 
dation of the managerial dignity; but his protest was 
a very feeble one, and his head fell back heavily on 
the managing editor’s shoulder. 

To Gallegher the incandescent lights began to 
whirl about in circles, and to burn in different colors; 
the faces of the reporters kneeling before him and 
chafing his hands and feet grew dim and unfamiliar, 
and the roar and rumble of the great presses in the 
basement sounded far away, like the murmur of the 
sea. 

And then the place and the circumstances of it 
came back to him again sharply and with sudden 
vividness. 

Gallegher looked up, with a faint smile, into the 
managing editor’s face. “You won’t turn me off for 
running away, will you?” he whispered. 

The managing editor did not answer immediately. 
His head was bent, and he was thinking, for some 
reason or other, of a little boy of his own, at 
home in bed. Then he said quietly, “Not this time, 
Gallegher.” 

Gallegher’s head sank back comfortably on the 
older man’s shoulder, and he smiled comprehensively 
at the faces of the young men crowded around him. 
“You hadn’t ought to,” he said, with a touch of his 
old impudence, “’cause— I beat the town.” 



an occurrence at owl creek bridge 

By Ambrose Bierce 

I 

A man stood upon a railroad bridge in northern 
Alabama, looking down into the swift water twenty 
feet below. The man’s hands were behind his back, 
the wrists bound with a cord. A rope closely encircled 
his neck. It was attached to a stout cross-timber above 
his head and the slack fell to the level of his knees. 
Some loose boards laid upon the sleepers supporting 
the metals of the railway supplied a footing for 
him and his executioners— two private soldiers of 
the Federal army, directed by a sergeant who in civil 
life may have been a deputy sheriff. At a short re- 
move upon the same temporary platform was an 
officer in the uniform of his rank, armed. He was 
a captain. A sentinel at each end of the bridge stood 
with his rifle in the position known as “support,” 
that is to say, vertical in front of the left shoulder, 
the hammer resting on the forearm thrown straight 
across the chest — a formal and unnatural position, 
enforcing an erect carriage of the body. It did not 
appear to be the duty of these two men to know 
what was occurring at the centre of the bridge ; they 
merely blockaded the two ends of the foot planking 
that traversed it. 
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Beyond one of the sentinels nohody was in sight} 
the railroad ran straight away into a forest for a 
hundred yards, then, curving, was lost to view. 
Doubtless there was an outpost farther along. The 
other bank of the stream was open ground — a gentle 
acclivity topped with a stockade of vertical tree 
trunks, loop-holed for rifles, with a single embrasure 
through which protruded the muzzle of a brass 
cannon commanding the bridge. Midway of the slope 
between bridge and fort were the spectators — a single 
company of infantry in line, at “parade rest,” the 
butts of the rifles on the ground, the barrels in- 
clining slightly backward against the right shoulder, 
the hands crossed upon the stock. A lieutenant stood 
at the right of the line, the point of his sword upon 
the ground, his left hand resting upon his right. 
Excepting the group of four at the centre of the 
bridge, not a man moved. The company faced the 
bridge, staring stonily, motionless. The sentinels, 
facing the banks of the stream, might have been 
statues to adorn the bridge. The captain stood with 
folded arms, silent, observing the work of his 
subordinates, but making no sign. Death is a dig- 
nitary who when he comes announced is to be 
received with formal manifestations of respect, even 
by those most familiar with him. In the code of 
military etiquette silence and fixity are forms of 
deference. 

The man who was engaged in being hanged was 
apparently about thirty-five years of age. He was a 
civilian, if one might judge from his habit, which 
was that of a planter. His features were good-— a 
straight nose, firm mouth, broad forehead, from 
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which his long- dark hair was combed straight back, 
falling behind his ears to the collar of his well- 
fitting frock-coat. He wore a mustache and pointed 
beard, but no whiskers ; his eyes were large and dark 
gray, and had a kindly expression which one would 
hardly have expected in one whose neck was in the 
hemp. Evidently this was no vulgar assassin. The 
liberal military code makes provision for hanging 
many kinds of persons, and gentlemen are not ex- 
cluded. 

The preparations being complete, the two private 
soldiers stepped aside and each drew away the plank 
upon which he had been standing. The sergeant 
turned to the captain, saluted and placed himself 
immediately behind that officer, who in turn moved 
apart one pace. These movements left the condemned 
man and the sergeant standing on the two ends of 
the same plank, which spanned three of the cross- 
ties of the bridge. The end upon which the civilian 
stood almost, but not quite, reached a fourth. This 
plank had been held in place by the weight of the 
captain; it was now held by that of the sergeant. 
At a signal from the former the latter would step 
aside, the plank would tilt and the condemned man 
go down between two ties. The arrangement com- 
mended itself to his judgment as sinHe and effective. 
His face had not been covered nor his eyes bandaged. 
He looked a moment at his “unsteadfast footing,” 
then let his gaze wander to the swirling water of the 
stream racing madly beneath his feet. A piece of 
dancing driftwood caught his attention and his eyes 
followed it down the current. How slowly it ap- 
peared to move ! What a sluggish stream I 
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He closed his eyes in order to fix his last thoughts 
upon his wife and children. The water, touched to 
gold by the early sun, the brooding mists under 
the banks at some distance down the stream, the fort, 
the soldiers, the piece of drift — all had distracted 
him. And now he became conscious of a new disturb- 
ance. Striking through the thought of his dear ones 
was a sound which he could neither ignore nor under- 
stand, a sharp, distinct, metallic percussion like the 
stroke of a blacksmith’s hammer upon the anvil; it 
had the same ringing quality. He wondered what it 
was, and whether immeasurably distant or near by — 
it seemed both. Its recurrence was regular, but as 
slow as the tolling of a death knell. He awaited each 
stroke with impatience and— he knew not why — 
apprehension. The intervals of silence grew progres- 
sively longer; the delays became maddening. With 
their greater infrequency the sounds increased in 
strength and sharpness. They hurt his ear like the 
thrust of a knife; he feared he would shriek. What 
he heard was the ticking of his watch. 

He unclosed his eyes and saw again the water 
below him. “If I could free my hands,” he thought, 
“I might throw off the noose and spring into the 
stream. By diving I could evade the bullets and, 
swimming vigorously, reach the bank, take to the 
woods and get away home. My home, thank God, 
is as yet outside their lines; my wife and little ones 
are still beyond the invader’s farthest advance.” 

As these thoughts, which have here to be set down 
in words, were flashed into the doomed man’s brain 
rather than evolved from it the captain nodded to 
the sergeant. The sergeant stepped aside. 
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Peyton Farquhar was a well-to-do planter, of an 
old and highly respected Alabama family. Being a 
slave owner and like other slave owners a politician, 
he was naturally an original secessionist and ardently 
devoted to the Southern cause. Circumstances of an 
imperious nature, which it is unnecessary to relate 
here, had prevented him from taking service with 
the gallant army that had fought the disastrous 
campaigns ending with the fall of Corinth, and he 
chafed under the inglorious restraint, longing for 
the release of his energies, the larger life of the 
soldier, the opportunity for distinction. That oppor- 
tunity, he felt, would come, as it comes to all in war 
time. Meanwhile he did what he could. No service 
was too humble for him to perform in aid of the 
South, no adventure too perilous for him to under- 
take if consistent with the character of a civilian 
who was at heart a soldier, and who in good faith 
and without too much qualification assented to at 
least a part of the frankly villainous dictum that all 
is fair in love and war. 

One evening while Farquhar and his wife were 
sitting on a rustic bench near the entrance to his 
grounds, a gray-clad soldier rode up to the gate and 
asked for a drink of water. Mrs. Farquhar was only 
too happy to serve him with her own white hands. 
While she was fetching the water her husband ap- 
proached the dusty horseman and inquired eagerly 
for news from the front. 

“The Yanks are repairing the railroads,” said the 
man, “and are getting ready for another advance. 
They have reached the Owl Creek bridge, put it in 
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order and built a stockade on the north hank The 
commandant has issued an order, which is posted 
everywhere, declaring that any civilian caught inter- 
fering with the railroad, its bridges, tunnels or trains 
will be summarily hanged. I saw the order.” 

"How far is it to the Owl Creek bridge?” Far- 
quhar asked. 

"About thirty miles.” 

“Is there no force on this side of the creek?” 

"Only a picket post half a mile out, on the rail- 
road, and a single sentinel at this end of the bridge.” 

“Suppose a man — a civilian and student of hang- 
ing— should elude the picket post and perhaps get 
the better of the sentinel,” said Farquhar, smiling, 
“what could he accomplish ?” 

The soldier reflected. “I was there a month ago,” 
he replied. “I observed that the flood of last winter 
had lodged a great quantity of driftwood against 
the wooden pier at this end of the bridge. It is now 
dry and would burn like tow.” 

The lady had now brought the water, which the 
soldier drank. He thanked her ceremoniously, bowed 
to her husband and rode away. An hour later, after 
nightfall, he repassed the plantation, going north- 
ward in the direction from which he had come. He 
was a Federal scout. 

Ill 

As Peyton Farquhar fell straight downward 
through the bridge he lost consciousness and was as 
one already dead. From this state he was awakened — 
ages later, it seemed to him — by the pain of a sharp 
pressure upon his throat, followed by a sense of 
suffocation. Keen, poignant agonies seemed to shoot 

B.N.I-S 
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from his neck downward through every fibre of his 
body and limbs. These pains appeared to flash along 
well-defined lines of ramification and to beat with 
an inconceivably rapid periodicity. They seemed like 
streams of pulsating fire heating him to an intoler- 
able temperature. As to his head, he was conscious 
of nothing but a feeling of fulness — of congestion. 
These sensations were unaccompanied by thought. 
The intellectual part of his nature was already 
effaced; he had power only to feel, and feeling was 
torment. He was conscious of motion. Encompassed 
in a luminous cloud, of which he was now merely 
the fiery heart, without material substance, he swung 
through unthinkable arcs of oscillation, like a vast 
pendulum. Then all at once, with terrible suddenness, 
the light about him shot upward with the noise of 
a loud plash; a frightful roaring was in his ears, 
and all was cold and dark. The power of thought 
was restored; he knew that the rope had broken 
and he had fallen into the stream. There was no 
additional strangulation; the noose about his neck 
Was already suffocating him and kept the water from 
his lungs. To die of hanging at the bottom of a river! 
—■the idea seemed to him ludicrous. He opened his 
eyes in the darkness and saw above him a gleam of 
light, but how distant, how inaccessible! He was 
still sinking, for the light became fainter and fainter 
until it was a mere glimmer. Then it began to grow 
and brighten, and he knew that he was rising toward 
the surface — knew it with reluctance, for he was 
now very comfortable. "To be hanged and drowned,” 
he thought, "that is not so bad; but I do not wish 
to be shot No; I will not be shot; that is not fair.” 

He was not conscious of an effort, but a sharp 
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pain in his wrist apprised him that he was trying to 
free his hands. He gave the struggle his attention, 
as an idler might observe the feat of a juggler, with- 
out interest in the outcome. What splendid effort !— 
what magnificent, what superhuman strength! Ah, 
that was a fine endeavor! Bravo! The cord fell 
away; his arms parted and floated upward, the hands’ 
dimly seen on each side in the growing light He 
watched them with a new interest as first one and 
then the other pounced upon the noose at his neck. 
They tore it away and thrust it fiercely aside, its 
undulations resembling those of a water-snake. “Put 
it back, put it back !” He thought he shouted these 
words to his hands, for the undoing of the noose 
had been succeeded by the direst pang that he had 
yet experienced. His neck ached horribly; his brain 
was on fire; his heart, which had been fluttering 
faintly, gave a great leap, trying to force itself out 
at his mouth. His whole body was racked and 
wrenched with an insupportable anguish! But his 
disobedient hands gave no heed to the command. 
They beat the water vigorously with quick, down- 
ward strokes, forcing him to the surface. He felt 
his head emerge; his eyes were blinded by the sun- 
light; his chest expanded convulsively, and with a 
supreme and crowning agony his lungs engulfed a 
great draught of air, which instantly he expelled in 
a shriek ! 

He was ■ now in full possession of his physical 
senses. They were, indeed, preternaturally keen and 
alert. Something in the awful disturbance of his 
organic system had so exalted and refined them that 
they made record of things never before perceived. 
He felt the ripples upon his face and heard their 
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separate sounds as they struck. He looked at the 
forest on the bank of the stream, saw the individual 
trees, the leaves and the veining of each leaf— saw 
the very insects upon them : the locusts, the brilliant* 
bodied flies, the gray spiders stretching their webs 
from twig to twig. He noted the prismatic colors in 
all the dewdrops upon a million blades of grass. The 
humming of the gnats that danced above the eddies 
of the stream, the beating of the dragon-flies’ wings, 
the strokes of the water-spiders’ legs, like oars which 
had lifted their boat— all these made audible music. 
A fish slid along beneath his eyes and he heard the 
rush of its body parting the water. 

He had come to the surface facing down the 
stream; in a moment the visible world seemed to 
wheel slowly round, himself the pivotal point, and 
he saw the bridge, the fort, the soldiers upon the 
bridge, the captain, the sergeant, the two privates, 
his executioners. They were in silhouette against the 
blue sky. They shouted and gesticulated, pointing at 
him. The captain had drawn Ins pistol, but did not 
fire; the others were unarmed. Their movements were 
grotesque and horrible, their forms gigantic. 

Suddenly he heard a sharp report and something 
struck the water smartly within a few inches of his 
head, spattering his face with spray. He heard a 
second report, and saw one of the sentinels with his 
rifle at his shoulder, a light cloud of blue smoke 
rising from the muzzle. The man in the water saw 
the eye of the man on the bridge gazing into his own 
through the sights of the rifle. lie observed that it 
was a gray eye and remembered having read that 
gray eyes were keenest, and that all famous marks- 
men had them. Nevertheless, this one had missed. 
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A counter-swirl had caught Farquhar and turned 
him half round; he was again looking into the 
forest on the bank opposite the fort. The sound of 
a clear, high voice in a monotonous singsong now 
rang out behind him and came across the water with 
a distinctness that pierced and subdued all other 
sounds, even the beating of the ripples in his ears. 
Although no soldier, he had frequented camps enough 
to know the dread significance of that deliberate, 
drawling, aspirated chant; the lieutenant on shore 
was taking a part in the morning’s work. How coldly 
and pitilessly— with what an even, calm intonation, 
presaging, and enforcing tranquillity in the men— 
with what accurately measured intervals fell those 
■cruel words : 

“Attention, company! . . . Shoulder arms! . . . 
Ready! . . . Aim! . . . Fire!” 

Farquhar dived— dived as deeply as he could. The 
water roared in his ears like the voice of Niagara, 
yet he heard the dulled thunder of the volley and, 
rising again toward the surface, met shining bits of 
metal, singularly flattened, oscillating slowly down- 
ward. Some of them touched him on the face and 
hands, then fell away, continuing their descent. One 
lodged between his collar and neck; it was uncom- 
fortably warm and he snatched it out. 

As he rose to the surface, gasping for breath, he 
saw that he had been a long time under water; he 
was perceptibly farther down stream — nearer to 
safety. The soldiers had almost finished reloading; 
the metal ramrods flashed all at once in the sunshine 
as they were drawn from the barrels, turned in the 
air, and thrust into their sockets. The two sentinels 
fired again, independently and ineffectually. 
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The hunted man saw all this over his shoulder 
he was now swimming vigorously with the current 
His brain was as energetic as his arms and legs- 
he thought with the rapidity of lightning. 

“The officer,” he reasoned, “will not make that 
martinet’s error a second time. It is as easy to dodge 
a volley as a single shot. He has probably already 
given the command to fire at will. God help me, I 
cannot dodge them all !” 

An appalling plash within two yards of him was 
followed by a loud, rushing sound, diminuendo, which 
seemed to travel back through the air to the fort 
and died in an explosion which stirred the very 
river to its deeps! A rising sheet of water curved 
over him, fell down upon him, blinded him, strangled 
him 1 The cannon had taken a hand in the game. As 
he shook his head free from the commotion of the 
smitten water he heard the deflected shot humming 
through the air ahead, and in an instant it was 
cracking and smashing the branches in the forest 
beyond. 

“They will not do that again,” he thought; “the 
next time they will use a charge of grape. I must 
keep my eye upon the gun; the smoke will apprise 
me— the report arrives too late; it lags behind the 
missile. That is a good gun.” 

Suddenly he felt himself whirled round and round 
—spinning like a top. The water, the banks, the 
forests, the now distant bridge, fort and men— all 
were commingled and blurred. Objects were repre- 
sented by their colors only ; circular horizontal streaks 
of color— that was all he saw. He had been caught 
in a vortex and was being whirled on with a velocity 
of advance and gyration that made him giddy and 
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sick. In a few moments he was flung upon the gravel 
at the foot of the left bank of the stream— the south- 
ern bank — and behind a projecting point which 
concealed him from his enemies. The sudden arrest 
of his motion, the abrasion of one of his hands on 
the gravel, restored him, and he wept with delight. 
He dug his fingers into the sand, threw it over him- 
self in handfuls and audibly blessed it. It looked 
like diamonds, rubies, emeralds; he could think of 
nothing beautiful which it did not resemble. The 
trees upon the bank were giant garden plants; he 
noted a definite order in their arrangement, inhaled 
the fragrance of their blooms. A strange, roseate 
light shone through the spaces among their trunks 
and the wind made in their branches the music of 
aeolian harps. He had no wish to perfect his escape 
—was content to remain in that enchanting spot until 
retaken. 

A whiz and rattle of grapeshot among the branches 
high above his head roused him from his dream. The 
baffled cannoneer had fired him a random farewell. 
He sprang to his feet, rushed up the sloping bank, 
and plunged into the forest. 

All that day he travelled, laying his course by the 
rounding sun. The forest seemed interminable; no- 
where did he discover a break in it, not even a 
woodman's road. He had not known that he lived 
in so wild a region. There was something uncanny 
in the revelation. 

By nightfall he was fatigued, .footsore, famishing. 
The thought of his wife" and children urged him on. 
At last he found a road which led him in what he 
knew to be the right direction. It was as wide and 
straight as a city street, yet it seemed untravelled. 
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No fields bordered it, no dwelling anywhere. Not 
so much as the barking of a dog suggested human 
habitation. The black bodies of the trees formed a 
straight wall on both sides, terminating on the hori- 
zon in a point, like a diagram in a lesson in perspec- 
tive. Overhead, as he looked up through this rift 
in the wood, shone great golden stars looking un- 
familiar and grouped in strange constellations. He 
was sure they were arranged in some order which 
had a secret and malign significance. The wood on 
either side was full of singular noises, among which 
—once, twice, and again— he distinctly heard whis- 
pers in an unknown tongue. 

His neck was in pain, and lifting his hand to it 
he found it horribly swollen. He knew that it had 
a circle of black where the rope had bruised it. His 
eyes felt congested; he could no longer close them. 
His tongue was swollen with thirst; he relieved its 
fever by thrusting it forward from between his 
teeth into the cold air. How softly the turf had 
carpeted the untravelled avenue — he could no longer 
feel the roadway beneath his feet ! 

Doubtless, despite his suffering, he had fallen 
asleep while walking, for now he sees another scene 
— perhaps he has merely recovered from a delirium. 
He stands at the gate of his own home. All is as 
he left it, and all bright and beautiful in the morn- 
ing sunshine. He must have travelled the entire 
night. As he pushes open the gate and passes up the 
\yide, .white walk, he sees a flutter of female gar- 
ments; his wife, looking fresh and cool and sweet 
steps down from the veranda to meet him. At the 
bottom of the steps she stands waiting, with a smile 
of ineffable joy, an attitude of matchless grace and 
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dignity. Ah, how beautiful she is ! He springs for- 
ward with extended arms. As he is about to clasp 
her he feels a stunning blow upon the back of the 
neck; a blinding white light blazes all about him 
with a sound like the shock of a cannon— then all is 
darkness and silence! 

Peyton Farquhar was dead; his body, with a broken 
neck, swung gently from side to side beneath the 
timbers of the Owl Creek bridge. 



HUMORESQUE 
By Fannie Hurst 

On either side of the Bowery, which cuts through 
like a drain to catch its sewage, Every Man’s Land, 
a reeking march of humanity and humidity steams 
with the excrement of seventeen languages, flung in 
patois from tenement windows, fire-escapes, curbs, 
stoops, and cellars whose wails are terrible and 
spongy with fungi. 

By that impregnable chemistry of race whereby 
the red blood of the Mongolian and the red blood 
of the Caucasian become as oil and water in the 
mingling, Mulberry Street, bounded by sixteen lan- 
guages, runs its intact Latin length of push-carts, 
clothes-lines, naked babies, drying vermicelli; black- 
eyed women in rhinestone combs and perennially 
big with child; whole families of buttonhole-makers, 
who first saw the blue-and-gold light of Sorrento, 
bent at home work round a single gas flare ; pomaded 
barbers of a thousand Neapolitan amours. And then, 
just as suddenly, almost without osmosis and by the 
mere stepping down from the curb, Mulberry be- 
comes Mott Street, hung in grill-work balconies, the 
moldy smell of poverty touched up with incense. 
Orientals whose feet shuffle and whose faces are 
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carved out of satinwood. Forbidden women, their 
white, drugged faces behind upper windows. Yellow 
children, incongruous enough in Western clothing. 
A draughty areaway with an oblique of gaslight and 
a black well of descending staircase. Show-windows 
of jade and tea and Chinese porcelains. 

More streets emanating out from Mott like a 
handful of crooked rheumatic fingers, then suddenly 
the Bowery again, cowering beneath Elevated trains, 
where men burned down to the butt end of soiled 
lives pass in and out and out and in of the knee-high 
swinging doors, a veiny-nosed, acid-eaten race in 
themselves. 

Allen Street, too, still more easterly, and half 
as wide, is straddled its entire width by the steely, 
long-legged skeleton of Elevated traffic, so that its 
third-floor windows no sooner shudder into silence 
from the rushing shock of one train than they are 
shaken into chatter by the passage of another. In- 
deed, third-floor dwellers of Allen Street, reaching 
out, can almost touch the serrated edges of the Ele- 
vated structure, and in summer the smell of its 
hot rails becomes an actual taste in the mouth. Pas- 
sengers, in turn, look in upon this horizontal of life 
as they whiz by. Once, in fact, the blurry figure of 
what might have been a woman leaned out, as she 
passed, to toss into one Abrahm Kantor’s apartment 
a short-stemmed pink carnation. It hit softly on little 
Leon Kantor’s crib, brushing him fragrantly across 
the mouth and causing him to pucker up. 

Beneath, where even in August noonday, the sun 
cannot find its way by a chink, and babies lie stark 
naked in the cavernous shade, Allen Street presents 
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a sort of submarine and greenish gloom, as if its 
humanity were actually moving through a sea of 
aqueous shadows, faces rather bleached and shrunk 
from sunlessness as water can bleach and shrink. 
And then, like a shimmering background of orange- 
finned and copper-flanked marine life, the brass- 
shops of Allen Street, whole rows of them, bum 
flamelessly and without benefit of fuel. 

To enter Abrahm Kantor’s — Brasses, was three 
steps down, so that his casement show-window, at 
best filmed over with the constant rain of dust ground 
down from the rails above, was obscure enough, but 
cr am med with copied loot of khedive and of czar. 
The seven-branch candlesticks so biblical and sup- 
plicating of arms. An urn, shaped like Rebecca’s, of 
brass, all beaten over with little pocks. Things — cups, 
trays, knockers, ikons, gargoyles, bowls, and tea- 
pots. A symphony of bells in graduated sizes. Jar- 
dinieres with fat sides. A pot-bellied samovar. A 
swinging-lamp for the dead, star-shaped. Against the 
door, an octave of tubular chimes, prisms of voice- 
less harmony and of heatless light. 

Opening this door, they rang gently, like melody 
heard through water and behind glass. Another bell 
rang, too, in tilted singsong from a pulley operating 
somewhere in the catacomb rear of this lambent 
vale of things and things and tilings. In turn, this 
pulley set in toll still another bell, two flights up in 
Abrahm Kantor’s tenement, which overlooked the 
front of whizzing rails and a rear wilderness of 
gibbet-looking clothes-lines, dangling perpetual spec- 
ters of flapping union suits in a mid-air flaky with 
soot. 

Often at lunch, or even the evening meal, this bell 
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would ring in on Abrahm Kantor’s digestive well- 
being, and while he hurried down, napkin often bib- 
fashion still about his neck, and into the smouldering 
lanes of copper, would leave an eloquent void at the 
head of his well-surrounded table. 

This bell was ringing now, jingling in upon the 
slumber of a still newer Kantor, snuggling peace- 
fully enough within the ammoniac depths of a 
cradle recently evacuated by Leon, heretofore im- 
pinged upon you. 

On her knees before an oven that billowed forth 
hotly into her face, Mrs. Kantor, fairly fat and not 
yet forty, and at the immemorial task of plumbing 
a delicately swelling layer-cake with broom-straw, 
raised her face, reddened and faintly moist 

“Isadora, run down and say your papa is out until 
six. If it’s a customer, remember the first asking- 
price is the two middle figures on the tag, and the 
last asking-price is the two outside figures. See once, 
with your papa out to buy your little brother his 
birthday present, and your mother in a cake, if you 
can’t make a sale for first price.” 

Isadore Kantor, aged eleven and hunched with a 
younger Kantor over an oilcloth-covered table, 
hunched himself still deeper in a barter for a large 
crystal marble with a candy stripe down its center. 

"Izzie, did you hear me ?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Go down this minute — do you hear? Rudolph, 
stop always letting your big brother get the best of 
you in marbles. Iz-zie 1” 

“In-a-minute.” 

“Don’t let me have to ask you again, Isadore 
Kantor !” 
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“Aw, ma, I got some 'rithmetic to do. Let Esther 
go!” 

“Always Esther! Your sister stays right in the 
front room with her spelling.” 

“Aw, ma, I got spelling, too.” 

“Every time I ask that boy he should do me one 
thing, right away he gets lessons! With me, that 
lessons-talk don’t go no more. Every time you get 
put down in school, I’m surprised there’s a place 
left lower where they can put you. Working-papers 
for such a boy like you !” 

"I’ll woik — ” 

“How I worried myself! Violin lessons yet— 
thirty cents a lesson out of your papa’s pants while 
he slept. That’s how I wanted to have in the family 
a profession— maybe a musician on the violin ! Les- 
sons for you out of money I had to lie to your papa 
about! Honest, when I think of it — my own husband 
— it’s a wonder I don’t potch you just for remem- 
bering it. Rudolph, will you stop licking that cake- 
pan? It’s saved for your little brother Leon. Ain’t 
you ashamed even on your little brother’s birthday 
to steal from him?” 

“Ma, gimme the spoon?” 

“I’ll give you the spoon, Isadore Kantor, where 
you don’t want it. If you don’t hurry down, the way 
that bell is ringing, not one bite do you get out of 
your little brother’s birthday-cake to-night!” 

“I’m goin’, ain’t I ?” 

“Always on my children’s birthdays a meanness 
sets Into this house ! Ru-dolph, will you put down 
that bowl! Iz-zie — for the last time I ask you — for 
the last time—” 
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Erect now, Mrs. Kantor lifted an expressive hand , 
letting it hover. 

“I'm goin’, ma; for golly sakes, I’m goin’l” said 
her recalcitrant one, shuffling off toward the stair- 
case, shuffling, shuffling. 

Then Mrs. Kantor resumed her plumbing, and 
through the little apartment, its middle and only bed- 
room of three beds and a crib lighted vicariously 
by the front room and kitchen, began to wind the 
warm, the golden-brown fragrance of cake in the 
rising. 

By six o’clock the shades were drawn against the 
dirty dusk of Allen Street and the oilcloth-covered 
table dragged out center and spread by Esther Kan- 
tor, nine in years, in the sturdy little legs bulging 
over shoe-tops, in the pink cheeks that sagged 
slightly of plumpness, and in the utter roundness of 
face and gaze, but mysteriously older in the little- 
mother lore of crib and knee-dandling ditties and in 
the ropy length and thickness of the two brown 
plaits down her back. 

There was an eloquence to that waiting, laid-out 
table, the print of the family already gathered about 
it; the dynastic high chair, throne of each succeeding 
Kantor; an armchair drawn up before the paternal 
mustache-cup; the ordinary kitchen chair of Mannie 
Kantor, who spilled things, an oil-cloth sort of bib 
dangling from its back; the little chair of Leon 
Kantor, cushioned in an old family album that raised 
his chin above the table. Even in cutlery the Kantor 
family was not lacking in variety. Surrounding a 
centerpiece of thick Russian lace were Russian 
spoons washed in washed-off gilt ; forks of one, two, 
and three tines; steel knives with black handles; a 
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hartshorn carving-knife. Thick-lipped china in stacks 
before the armchair. A round four-pound loaf of 
black bread waiting to be torn, and to-night on the 
festive mat of cotton lace, a cake of pinkly gleaming 
icing, encircled with five pink little candles. 

At slightly after six Abrahm Kantor returned, 
leading by a resisting wrist Leon Kantor, his stem- 
like little legs, hit midship, as it were, by not suffi- 
ciently cut-down trousers and so narrow and birdlike 
of face that his eyes quite obliterated the remaining 
map of his features, like those of a still wet nestling. 
All except his ears. They poised at the sides of 
Leon’s shaved head of black bristles, as if butter- 
flies had just lighted there, whispering, with very 
spread wings, their message, and presently would fly 
off again. By some sort of muscular contraction he 
could wiggle these ears at will, and would do so 
for a penny or a whistle, and upon one occasion for 
his brother Rudolph’s dead rat, so devised as to 
dangle from string and window before the unhappy 
passer-by. They were quivering now, these ears, but 
because the entire little face was twitching back tears 
and gulp of »obs. 

“Abrahm — Leon — what is it ?” Her hands and her 
forearms instantly out from the business of knead- 
ing something meaty and floury, Mrs. Kantor rushed 
forward, her glance quick from one to the other of 
them. “Abrahm, what’s wrong?” 

"I’ll feedle him! I’ll feedle him!” 

The little pulling wrist still in clutch, Mr. Kantor 
regarded his wife, the lower half of his face, well 
covered with reddish bristles, undershot, his free 
hand and even his eyes violently lifted. To those whe 
see in a man a perpetual kinship to that animal king- 
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dotn of which he is supreme, there was something 
undeniably anthropoidal about Abrahm Kantor, a 
certain simian width between the eyes and long, 
rather agile hands with hairy backs. 

“Hush it !” cried Mr. Kantor, his free hand raised 
in threat of descent, and cowering his small son to 
still more undersized proportions. “Hush it or, by 
golly! I’ll — ” 

“Abrahm — Abrahm — what is it?” 

Then Mr. Kantor gave vent in acridity of word 
and feature. 

“Schlcmmil !” he cried. “Momser! Ganef! Nebich!" 
by which, in smiting mother tongue, he branded his 
offspring with attributes of apostate and ne’er-do- 
well, of idiot and thief. 

“Abrahm l” 

'‘Schlemmil!” repeated Mr. Kantor, swinging Leon 
so that he described a large semicircle that landed 
him into the meaty and waiting embrace of his 
mother. "Take him! You should be proud of such 
a little momser for a son ! Take him, and here you 
got back his birthday dollar. A feedle! Honest — 
when I think on it — a feedle !” 

Such a rush of outrage seemed fairly to strangle 
Mr. Kantor that he stood, hand still upraised, chok- 
ing and inarticulate above the now frankly howling 
huddle of his son. 

“Abrahm, you should just once touch this child! 
How he trembles! Leon— mamma’s baby— what is 
it? Is this how you come back when papa takes 
you out to buy your birthday present? Ain't you 
ashamed?” 

Mouth distended to a large and blackly hollow 0, 

B. N. 1-9 
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Leon, between terrifying spells of breath-holding, 
continued to howl. 

“All the way to Naftel’s toy-store I drag him. 
A birthday present for a dollar his mother wants he 
should have, all right, a birthday present ! I give you 
my word till Pm ashamed for Naftel, every toy in 
his shelves is pulled down. Such a cow— that shakes 
with his head 1 ' 

“No— no— no !” This from young Leon, beating at 
his mother’s skirts. 

Again the upraised but never quite descending 
hand of his father. 

“By golly! I’ll ‘no-no’ you!" 

“Abrahra— go ’way! Baby, what did papa do?” 

Then Mr. Kantor broke into an actual tarantella 
of rage, his hands palms up and dancing. 

“ ‘What did papa do?’ she asks. She’s got easy ask- 
ing. ‘What did papa do ?’ The whole shop, I tell you. 
A sheep with a baa inside when you squeeze on him 
—games — a horn so he can holler my head off— such 
a knife like Izzie’s with a scissors in it ‘Leon,’ I 
said, ashamed for Naftel, ‘that’s a fine knife like 
Izzie’s so you can cut up with. All right then’— when 
I see how he hollers— ‘such a box full of soldiers to 
have war with.’ ‘Dollar seventy-five,’ says Naftel. 
'All right, then/ I says, when I seen how he keeps 
hollering. ‘Give you a dollar fifteen for ’em.' I should 
make myself small for fifteen cents more. ‘Dollar 
fifteen,’ I says— anything so he should shut up with 
his hollering for what he seen in the window." 

“He seen something in the window he wanted, 
Abrahm?” 

“Didn’t I tell you? A feedle! A four-dollar feedle! 
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A moosicer, so we should have another feetfler in 
the family for some thirty-cents lessons.” 

“Abrahm— you mean— he — our Leon— wanted a 
violin?” 

“ ‘Wanted/ she says. I could potch him again this 
minute for how he wanted it! £>«— you little bum 
you — chammer — momser — I’ll feedle you !” 

Across Mrs. Kantor’s face, as she knelt there in the 
shapeless cotton-stuff uniform of poverty, through 
the very tenement of her body, a light had flashed up 
into her eyes. She drew her son closer, crushing his 
puny cheek up against hers, cupping his bristly little 
head in her by no means immaculate palms. 

“He wanted a violin! It’s come, Abrahm! The 
dream of all my life— my prayers — it’s come 1 1 knew 
it must be one of my children if I waited long 
enough — and prayed enough. A musician ! He wants 
a violin! He cried for a violin! My baby! Why, 
darlirik, mamma’ll sell her clothes off her back to 
get you a violin. He’s a musician, Abrahm! I 
should have known it the way he’s fooling always 
around the chimes and the bells in the store !" 

Then Mr. Kantor took to rocking his head be- 
tween his palms. 

“Oi — oil The mother is crazier as her son. A 
moosician ! A fresser , you mean. Such an eater, it’s 
a wonder he ain’t twice too big instead of twice too 
little for his age,” 

“That’s a sign, Abrahm; geniuses, they all eat 
big. For all we know, he’s a genius. I swear to you, 
Abrahm, all the months before he was born I 
prayed for it. Each one before they came, I prayed 
it should be the one. I thought that time the way our 
Isadore ran after the organ-grinder he would be the 
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one. How could I know it was the monkey he 
wanted? When Isadore wouldn’t take to it I prayed 
my next one, and then my next one, should have the 
talent I’ve prayed for it, Abrahm. If he wants a 
violin, please, he should have it.” 

“Not with my money.” 

“With mine! I’ve got enough saved, Abrahm. 
Them three extra dollars right here inside my own 
waist. Just that much for that cape down on Grand 
Street. I wouldn’t have it now, the way they say the 
wind blows up them — ” 

“I tell you the woman’s crazy — ” 

“I feel it! I know he’s got talent! T know my 
children so well. A— a father don't understand. I’m 
so next to them. It's like I can tell always every- 
thing that will happen to them — it’s like a pain— 
somewheres here— like in back of my heart.” 

“A pain in the heart she gets.” 

“For my own children I'm always a prophet, I 
tell you 1 You think I didn’t know that— that terrible 
night after the pogrom after we got out of Kief to 
across the border! You remember, Abrahm, bow I 
predicted it to you then— how our Matinic would be 
born too soon and— and not right from my suffering! 
Did it happen on the ship to America just the way 
I said it would? Did it happen just exactly how I 
predicted our Izzie would break his leg that time 
playing on the fire-escape ? I tell you, Abrahm, I get 
a real pain here under my heart that tells me what 
comes to my children. Didn’t I tell you how Esther 
would be the first in her confirmation-class and our 
baby Boris would be red-headed? At only five years, 
our Leon all by himself cries for a fiddle— get it for 
him, Abrahm— get it for him !” 
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“I tell you, Sarah, I got a crazy -woman for a wife ! 
It ain’t enough we celebrate eight birthdays a year 
with one-dollar presents each time and copper goods 
every day higher. It ain’t enough that right to-mor- 
rom I got a fifty dollar note over me from Sol Gins- 
berg; a four-dollar present she wants for a child 
that don’t even know the name of a feedle.” 

“Leon, baby, stop hollering. Papa will go back and 
get the fiddle for you now before supper. See, mam- 
ma’s got money here in her waist” 

“Papa will go back for the feedle wot— three dol- 
lars she’s saved for herself he can holler out of her 
for a feedle !” 

“Abrahm, he’s screaming so he— he’ll have a fit” 

“He should have two fits.” 

“Darlink— ” 

“I tell you the way you spoil your children it will 
some day come back on us.” 

“It’s his birthday night, Abrahm— five years since 
his little head first lay on the pillow next to me.” 

“All right— all right — drive me crazy because he’s 
got a birthday.” 

“Leon baby— if you don’t stop hollering you’ll 
make yourself sick. Abrahm, I never saw him like 
this— he’s green—” 

“I’ll green him. Where is that old feedle from Isa- 
dore — that seventy-five cents one?” 

“I never thought of that! You broke it that time 
you got mad at Isadore’s lessons. I’ll run dowa 
Maybe it’s with the junk behind the store. I never 
thought of that fiddle. Leon darlink— wait ! Mamma’ll 
run down and look. Wait, Leon, till mamma finds you 
a fiddle.” 

The raucous screams stopped then, suddenly, and 
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on their very lustiest crest, leaving an echoing gash 
across silence. On willing feet of haste Mrs. TTant o r 
wound down backward the high, ladder-like stair- 
case that led to the brass-shop. 

Meanwhile to a gnawing consciousness of dinner- 
hour had assembled the house of Kantor. Attuned 
to the intimate atmosphere of the tenement which 
is so constantly rent with cry of child, child-bearing, 
delirium, delirium tremens, Leon Kantor had howled 
no impression into the motley din of things. There 
were Isadore, already astride his chair, leaning well 
into center table, for first vociferous tear at the 
four-pound loaf; Esther, old at chores, settling an 
infant into the high chair, careful of tiny fingers in 
lowering the wooden bib. 

“Papa, Izzie’s eating first again.” 

“Put down that loaf and wait until your mother 
dishes up, or you’ll get a potch you won’t soon 
forget.” 

“Say, pop-” 

“Don’t ‘say, pop’ me! I don’t want no street-bum 
freshness from you !” 

“I mean, papa, there was an up-town swell in, 
and she bought one of them seventy-five cent candle- 
sticks for the first price.” 

“Schlemmil! Chammer!” said Mr. Kantor, rinsing 
his hands at the sink. “Didn’t I always tell you it’s 
the first price, times two, when you see up-town 
business come in? Haven’t I learned it to you often 
enough a slummer must pay for her nosiness?” 

There entered then, on poor, shuffling feet, Mannie 
Kantor, so marred in the mysterious and ceramic 
process of life that the brain and the soul had 
stayed back sooner than inhabit him. Seventeen in 
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years, in the down upon his face and in growth unre- 
tarded by any great nervosity of system, his vacuity 
of face was not that of childhood, but rather as if 
his light eyes were peering out from some hinterland 
and wanting so terribly and so dumbly to commu- 
nicate what they beheld to brain-cells closed against 
himself. 

At sight of Mannie, Leon Kantor, the tears still 
wetly and dirtily down his cheeks, left off his black, 
fierce-eyed stare of waiting long enough to smile, 
darldy, it is true, but sweetly. 

"Giddy-app!” he cried. “Giddy-app!” 

And then Mannie, true to habit, would scamper 
and scamper. 

Up out of the traplike stair-opening came the head 
of Mrs. Kantor, disheveled and a smudge of soot 
across her face, but beneath her arm, triumphant, a 
violin of one string and a broken back. 

"See, Leon what mamma got! A violin! A fiddle! 
Look! The bow, too. I found. It ain’t much baby, 
but it's a fiddle.” 

“Aw, ma— that’s my old violin. Gimme. I want it. 
Where’d you find—” 

“Hush up, Izziel This ain’t yours no more See, 
Leon, what mamma brought you, A violin !” 

“Now, you little chamber, you got a feedle, and 
if you ever let me hear you holler again for a feedle, 
by golly! if I don’t—" 

From his corner, Leon Kantor reached out, tak- 
ing the instrument and fitting it beneath his chin, 
the bow immediately feeling, surely and lightly, for 
string. 

“Look, Abrahm, he knows how to hold it! What 
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did I tell you? A child that never in his life seen a 
fiddle, except a beggar’s on the street !” 

Little Esther suddenly cantered down-floor, clap- 
ping her chubby hands. 

“Lookie— lookie— Leon !” 

The baby ceased clattering his spoon against the 
wooden bib. A silence seemed to shape itself. 

So black and so bristly of head, his little clawlike 
hands hovering over the bow, Leon Kantor withdrew 
a note, strangely round and given up almost sob- 
bingly from the single string. A note of warm twin- 
ing quality, like a baby’s finger. 

“Leon — darlink !” 

Fumbling for string and for notes the instrument 
could not yield up to him, the birdlike mouth began 
once more to open widely and terribly into the ori- 
ficial O. 

It was then Abrahm Kantor came down with a 
large hollow resonance of palm against that aperture, 
lifting his small son and depositing him plop upon 
the family album. 

"Take that 1 By golly ! one more whimper out of 
you and if I don’t make you black-and-blue, birthday 
or no birthday! Dish up, Sarah, quick, or I’ll give 
him something to cry about !” 

The five pink candles had been lighted, burning 
pointedly and with slender little smoke wisps. Re- 
garding them owlishly, the tears dried on Leon’s 
face, his little tongue licking up at them. 

“Look how solemn he is, like he was thinking of 
something a million miles away except how lucky 
he is he should have a pink birthday-cake. Uh — 
uh-uh! Don’t you begin to holler again. Here, I’m 
putting the feedle next to you. Uh — uh — uh !” 
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To a meal plentifully ladled out directly from 
stove to table, the Kantor family drew up, dipping 
first into the rich black soup of the occasion. All 
except Mrs. Kantor. 

"Esther, you dish up. I’m going somewhere. I’ll be 
back in a minute.” 

“Where you going, Sarah ? Won’t it keep until—” 

But even in the face of query, Sarah Kantor was 
two flights down and well through the lambent aisles 
of the copper-shop. Outside, she broke into a run, 
along two blocks of the indescribable bazaar atmos- 
phere of Grand Street, then one block to the right. 

Before Naftel’s show-window, a jet of bright gas 
burned into a jibberwock land of toys. There was 
that in Sarah Kantor’s face that was actually lyrical 
as, fumbling at the bosom of her dress, she entered. 

To Leon Kantor, by who knows what symphonic 
scheme of things, life was a chromatic scale, yielding 
up to him, through throbbing, living nerves of sheep- 
gut, the sheerest semitones of man’s emotions. 

When he tucked his Stradivarius beneath his chin 
the book of life seemed suddenly translated to him 
in melody. Even Sarah Kantor, who still brewed 
for him, on a small portable stove carried from 
city to city and surreptitiously unpacked in hotel 
suites, the blackest of soups, and, despite his protes- 
tation, would incase his ears of nights in an old home- 
made device against their flightiness, would often- 
times bleed inwardly at this sense of his isolation. 

There was a realm into which he went alone, leav- 
ing her as detached as the merest ticket purchaser at 
the box-office. 

At seventeen Leon Kantor had played before the 
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crowned heads of Europe, the aching heads of 
American capital, and even the shaved head of a 
South Sea prince. There was a layout of anecdotal 
gifts, from the molar tooth of the South Sea prince 
set in a South Sea pearl to a blue-enameled snuff-box 
incrusted with the rearing-lion coat-of-arms of a 
very royal house. 

At eighteen came the purchase of a king’s Stradi- 
varius for a king’s ransom, and acclaimed by Sun- 
day supplements to repose of nights in an ivory 
cradle. 

At nineteen, under careful auspices of press agent, 
the ten singing digits of the son of Abrahm Kantor 
were insured at ten thousand dollars the finger. 

At twenty he had emerged surely and safely from 
the perilous quicksands which have sucked down 
whole lilliputian worlds of infant prodigies. 

At twenty-one, when Leon Kantor played a Sun- 
day-night concert, there was a human queue curling 
entirely around the square block of the opera-house, 
waiting its one, two, even three and four hours for 
the privilege of standing room only. 

Usually these were Leon Kantor’s own people 
pouring up from the lowly lands of the East Side to 
the white lands of Broadway, parched for music, 
these burning brethren of his— old men in that line, 
frequently carrying their own little folding camp- 
chairs, not against weariness of the spirit, but of 
the flesh; youth with Slavic eyes and cheek-bones. 
These were the six-deep human phalanx which would 
presently slant down at him from tiers of steepest 
balconies and stand frankly emotional and jammed in 
the unreserved space behind the railing which shut 
them off from the three-dollar seats of the reserved. 
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At a very special one of these concerts, dedicated 
to the meager purses of just these, and held in New 
York’s super opera-house, the Amphitheater, a great 
bowl of humanity, the metaphor made perfect by 
tiers of seats placed upon the stage, rose from or- 
chestra to dome. A gigantic cup of a Colosseum lined 
in stacks and stacks of faces. From the door of 
his dressing-room, leaning out, Leon Kantor could 
see a great segment of it, buzzing down into adjust- 
ment, orchestra twitting and tuning into it. 

In the bare little room, illuminated by a sheaf of 
roses, just arrived, Mrs. Kantor drew him back by 
the elbow. 

“‘Leon, you’re in a draught.” 

The amazing years had dealt kindly with Mrs. 
Kantor. Stouter, softer, apparently even taller, she 
was full of small new authorities that could shut out 
cranks, newspaper reporters, and autograph fiends. 
A fitted-over-corsets black taffeta and a high comb 
in the graying hair had done their best with her. 
Pride, too, had left its flush upon her cheeks, like 
two round spots of fever. 

“Leon, it’s thirty minutes till your first number. 
Close that door. Do you want to let your papa and 
his excitement in on you?” 

The son of Sarah Kantor obeyed, leaning his 
short, rather narrow form in silhouette against the 
closed door. In spite of slimly dark evening clothes 
worked out by an astute manager to the last detail 
in boyish effects, there was that about him which 
defied long-haired precedent. Slimly and straightly 
he had shot up into an unmannered, a short, even a 
bristly-haired young manhood, disqualifying by a 
dose shave for the older school of hirsute virtuosity. 
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But his nerves did not spare him. On concert 
nights they seemed to emerge almost to the surface 
of him and shriek their exposure. 

“Just feel my hands, ma. Like ice.” 

She dived down into her large silk what-not of a 
reticule. 

“I’ve got your fleece-lined gloves here, son.” 

“No — no ! For God’s sake— not those things ! No !” 

He was back at the door again, opening it to a 
slit, peering through. 

“They're bringing more seats on the stage. If 
they crowd me in I won’t go on. I can’t play if I 
hear them breathe. Hi — out there— no more chairs ! 
Pa! Hancock—” 

“Leon, Leon, ain’t you ashamed to get so worked 
up? Close that door. Have you got a manager who 
is paid just to see to your comfort? When papa 
comes, I’ll have him go out and tell Hancock you 
don’t want chairs so close to you. Leon, will you 
mind mamma and sit down?” 

“It’s a bigger house than the royal concert in 
Madrid, ma. Why, I never saw anything like it ! It’s 
a stampede. God ! this is real — this is what gets me, 
playing for my own ! I should have given a concert 
like this three years ago. I’ll do it every year now. 
I’d rather play before them than all the crowned 
heads on earth. It’s the biggest night of my life. 
They’re rioting out there, ma — rioting to get in.” 

“Leon, Leon, won’t you sit down, if mamma begs 
you to?” 

He sat then, strumming with all ten Angers upon 
his knees. 

“Try to get quiet, son. Count— like you always 
do. One — two — three—” 
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“Please, ma — for God’s sake— please— please !” 

“Look— such beautiful roses ! From Sol Ginsberg, 
an old friend of papa’s he used to buy brasses from 
eighteen years ago. Six years he’s been away with 
his daughter in Munich. Such a beautiful mezzo 
they say, engaged already for Metropolitan next 
season.” 

“I hate it, ma, if they breathe on my neck.” 

“Leon darlink, did mamma promise to fix it? 
Have I ever let you play a concert when you wouldn’t 
be comfortable?” 

His long, slim hands suddenly prehensile and 
cutting a streak of upward gesture, Leon Kantor 
rose to his feet, face whitening. 

“Do it now! Now, I tell you. I won’t have them 
breathe on me. Do you hear me ? Now 1 Now ! Now !” 

Risen also, her face soft and tremulous for him, 
Mrs. Kantor put out a gentle, a sedative hand upon 
his sleeve. 

“Son,” she said, with an edge of authority even 
behind her smile, “don’t holler at me 1” 

He .grasped her hand with his two and, imme- 
diately quiet, lay a close string of kisses along it. 

“Mamma,” he said, kissing again and again into 
the palm, “mamma — mamma.” 

“I know, son; it’s nerves!” 

“They eat me, ma. Feel — I’m like ice! I didn’t 
mean it; you know I didn’t mean it!” 

“My baby,” she said, “my wonderful boy, it's 
like I can never get used to the wonder of having 
you. The greatest one of them all should be mine — 
a plain woman’s like mine !” 

He teased her, eager to conciliate and to ride 
down his own state of quivering. 
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“Now, ma— now— now— don’t forget Rimsky!” 

“Rimsky! A man three times your age who was 
playing concerts before you was born! Is that a 
comparison? From your dippings-books I can show 
Rimsky who the world considers the greatest violin- 
ist. Rimsky he rubs into me !” 

“All right, then, the press-clippings, but did El- 
sass, the greatest manager of them all, bring me a 
contract for thirty concerts at two thousand a con- 
cert? Now I’ve got you! Now!” 

She would not meet his laughter. “Elsass ! Be- 
lieve me, he’ll come to you yet! My boy should 
worry if he makes fifty thousand a year more or less. 
Rimsky should have that honor — for so long as he 
can hold it. But he won’t hold it long. Believe me, 
I don’t rest easy in my bed till Elsass comes after 
you. Not for so big a contract like Rimsky’s, but 
bigger — not for thirty concerts, but for fifty !” 

“Brava! Brava! There’s a woman for you. More 
money than she knows what to do with, and then 
not satisfied !” 

She was still too tremulous for banter. “‘Not 
satisfied’? Why, Leon, I never stop praying my 
thanks for you !” 

“All right, then,” he cried, laying his icy fingers on 
her cheek; “to-morrow we’ll call a mignon — a reg- 
ular old-fashioned Allen Street prayer-party.” 

“Leon, you mustn’t make fun.” 

“Make fun of the sweetest girl in this room !” 

“ ‘Girl’ ! Ah, if I could only hold you by me this 
way, Leon. Always a boy— with me— your poor 
old mother— your only girl. That’s a fear I suffer 
with, Leon— to lose you to a— girl. That’s how selfish 
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the mother of such a wonder-child like mine can get 
to be.” 

“All right! Trying to get me married off again. 
Nice! Fine!” 

“Is it any wonder I suffer, son? Twenty-one years 
to have kept you by me a child. A boy that never 
in his life was out after midnight except to catch 
trains. A boy that never has so much as looked at a 
girl and could have looked at princesses. To have 
kept you all these years — mine — is it any wonder,, 
son, I never stop praying my thanks for you? You 
don’t believe Hancock, son, the way he keeps always 
teasing you that you should have a— what he calls — 
affair— love-affair? Such talk is not nice, Leon— an 
affair !” 

“Love-affair poppycock!” said Leon Kantor, lift- 
ing his mother’s face and kissing her on eyes about 
ready to tear. “Why, I’ve got something, ma, right 
here in my heart for you that—” 

“Leon, be careful your shirt-front !” 

“That’s so — so what you call ‘tender/ for my best 
sweetheart that I— Oh, love-affair— poppycock !” 

She would not let her tears come. 

“My boy— my wonder-boy!” 

“There goes the overture, ma.” 

“Here, darlink— your glass of water.” 

“I can’t stand it in here; I’m suffocating!” 

“Got your mute in your pocket, son?” 

“Yes, ma; for God’s sake, yes! Yes! Don’t keep 
asking things !” 

“Ain’t you ashamed, Leon, to be in such an excite- 
ment! For every concert you get worse.” 

“The chairs— they’ll breathe on my neck.” 
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“Leon, did mamma promise you those chairs would 
be moved?” 

“Where’s Hancock?” 

"Say — I’m grateful if he stays out. It took me 
enough work to get this room cleared. You know 
your papa how he likes to drag in the whole world to 
show you off— always just before you play. The 
minute he walks in the room right away he gets 
everybody to trembling just from his own excite- 
ments. I dare him this time he should bring people. 
No dignity has that man got, the way he brings 
every one.” 

Even upon her words came a rattling of door, 
of door-knob, and a voice through the clamor. 

“Open — quick — Sarah ! Leon !” 

A stiffening raced over Mrs. Kantor, so that she 
sat rigid on her chair-edge, lips compressed, eyes 
darkly upon the shivering door. 

“Open— Sarah!” 

With a narrowing glance, Mrs. Kantor laid to her 
lips a forefinger of silence. 

“Sarah, it’s me ! Quick, I say !” 

Then Leon Kantor sprang up, the old prehensile 
gesture of curving fingers shooting up. 

“For God’s sake, ma, let him in! I can’t stand 
that infernal battering.” 

“Abrahm, go away ! Leon's got to have quiet be- 
fore his concert.” 

“Just a minute, Sarah. Open quick !” 

With a spring his son was at the door, unlocking 
and flinging it back. 

“Come in, pa.” 

The years had weighed heavily upon Abrahm 
Kantor in avoirdupois only. He was himself plus 
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eighteen years, fifty pounds, and a new sleek pom- 
posity that was absolutely oleaginous. It shone 
roundly in his face, doubling of chin, in the bulge 
of waistcoat, heavily gold-chained, and in eyes that 
behind the gold-rimmed glasses gave sparldingly 
forth his estate of well-being. 

“Abrahm, didn’t I tell you not to dare to—” 

On excited balls of feet that fairly bounced hint, 
Abrahm Kantor burst in. 

"Leon — mamma — I got out here an old friend — 
Sol Ginsberg. You remember, mamma, from 
brasses — ■” 

"Abrahm — not — now — ” 

"Go ’way with your 'not now’! I want Leon 
should meet him. Sol, this is him — a little grown up 
from such a nebich like you remember him— m? 
Sarah, you remember Sol Ginsberg? Say — I should 
ask you if you remember your right hand 1 Ginsberg 
& Esel, the firm. This is his girl, a five years’ con- 
tract signed yesterday — five hundred dollars an opera 
for a beginner— six roles— not bad — »w. ? ” 

“Abrahm, you must ask Mr. Ginsberg please to 
excuse Leon until after his concert—” 

“Shake hands with him, Ginsberg. He’s had his 
hand shook enough in his life, and by kings, to 
shake it once more with an old bouncer like you!” 

Mr. Ginsberg, not unlike his colleague in rotundi- 
ties, held out a short, a dimpled hand. 

“It’s a proud day,” he said, “for me to shake the 
ha nds from mine old friend’s son and the finest vio- 
linist livink to-day. My little daughter—” 

"Yes, yes, Gina. Here, shake hands with him. 
Leon, they say a voice like a fountain. Gina Berg— - 
eh, Ginsberg — is how you stage-named her? You 

B. N. 1-10 
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hear, mamma, how fancy — Gina Berg? We go hear 
her, eh?” 

There was about Miss Gina Berg, whose voice 
could soar to the tirra-lirra of a lark and then 
deepen to mezzo, something of the actual slimness 
of the poor, maligned Elsa so long buried beneath 
the buxomness of divas. She was like a little flower 
that in its crannied nook keeps dewy longest. 

“How do you do, Leon Kantor?” 

There was a whir through her English of three 
acquired languages. 

“How do you do?" 

“We — father and I— traveled once all the way 
from Brussels to Dresden to hear you. It was 
worth it. I shall never forget how you played the 
‘Humoresque.’ It made me laugh and cry.” 

“You like Brussels?” 

She laid her little hand to her heart, half dosing 
her eyes. 

“I will never be so happy again as with the sweet 
little people of Brussels.” 

“I, too, love Brussels. I studied there four years 
with Ahrenfest.” 

“I know you did. My teacher, Lyndahl, in Berlin, 
was his brother-in-law.” 

“You have studied with Lyndahl?” 

“He is my master.” 

“I — Will I some time hear you sing?” 

“I am not yet great. When I am foremost like you, 
yes.” 

“Gina — Gina Berg; that is a beautiful name to 
make famous.” 

“You see how it is done? Gins-berg. Gina Berg.” 

“Gev — er !" 
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They stood then smiling across a chasm of the 
diffidence of youth, she fumbling at the great fur 
pelt out of which her face flowered so dewily. 

“I — Well— we — we — are in the fourth box — I 
guess we had better be going— Fourth box, left.” 

He wanted to find words, but for consciousness of 
self, could not. 

“It’s a wonderful house out there waiting for you, 
Leon Kantor, and you— you’re wonderful, too 1’ 

“The — flowers—' thanks 1” 

“My father, he sent them. Come, father— quick!” 

Suddenly there was a tight tensity seemed to 
crowd up the little room. 

“Abrahm — quick— get Hancock. That first row 
of chairs — has got to be moved. There he is, in the 
wings. See that the piano ain’t dragged down too 
far 1 Leon, got your mute in your pocket? Please, Mr. 
Ginsberg— you must excuse — Here, Leon, is your 
glass of water; drink it, I say. Shut that door out 
there, boy, so there ain’t a draught in the wings. 
Here, Leon, your violin. Got your neckerchief? 
Listen how they’re shouting! It’s for you — Leon — 
darlink— Go!” 

The center of that vast human bowl which had 
shouted itself out, slim, boylike, and in his supreme 
isolation, Leon Kantor drew bow and a first thin, 
pellucid, and perfect note into a silence breathless to 
receive it. 

Throughout the arduous flexuosities of the Men- 
delssohn E minor concerto, singing, winding from 
tonal to tonal climax, and out of the slow movement 
which is like a tourniquet twisting the heart bto 
the spirited allegro molto vivace, it was as if beneath 
Leon Kantor’s fingers the strings were living vein- 
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cords, youth, vitality, and the very foam of exuber- 
ance racing through them. 

That was the power of him. The vichy and the 
sparkle of youth, so that, playing, the melody poured 
round him like wine and went down seething and 
singing into the hearts of his hearers. 

Later, and because these were his people and be- 
cause they were dark and Slavic with his Slavic dark- 
ness, he played, as if his very blood were weeping, 
the “Kol Nidre,” which is the prayer of his race for 
atonement 

And then the super-amphitheater, filled with those 
whose emotions lie next to the surface and whose 
pores have not been closed over with a water-tight 
veneer, burst into its cheers and its tears. 

There were fifteen recalls from the wings, Abrahm 
Kantor standing counting them off on his fingers 
and trembling to receive the Stradivarius. Then, 
finally, and against the frantic negative pantomime 
of his manager, a scherzo, played so lacily that it 
swept the house in lightest laughter. 

When Leon Kantor finally completed his pro- 
gram they were loath to let him go, crowding down 
the aisles upon him, applauding up, down, around 
him until the great disheveled house was like the 
roaring of a sea, and he would laugh and throw out 
his arm in widespread helplessness, and always his 
manager in the background gesticulating against too 
much of his precious product for the money, ushers 
already slamming up chairs, his father’s arm’ out for 
the Stradivarius, and, deepest in the gloom of the 
wings, Sarah Kantor, in a rocker especially dragged 
out for her, and from the depths of the black-silk 
reticule, darning his socks. 
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nents were looking, and that he believed, in order 
to quiet the suspicions of the people with whom he 
was hiding, that he would be present at the fight 
that night. 

The sporting editor led Gallegher into his library 
and shut the door. “Now,” he said, "go over all that 
again.” 

Gallegher went over it again in detail, and added 
how he had sent for Hefflefinger to make the arrest 
in order that it might be kept from the knowledge 
of the local police and from the Philadelphia re- 
porters. 

“What I want Hefflefinger to do is to arrest Hade 
with the warrant he has for the burglar,” explained 
Gallegher; “and to take him on to New York on 
the owl train that passes Torresdale at one. It don’t 
get to Jersey City until four o’clock, one hour after 
the morning papers go to press. Of course, we must 
fix Hefflefinger so's he’ll keep quiet and not tell who 
his prisoner really is.” 

The sporting editor reached his hand out to pat 
Gallegher on the head, but changed his mind and 
shook hands with him instead. 

“My boy,” he said, "you are an infant phenome- 
non. If I can pull the rest of this thing off to-night 
it will mean the $5,000 reward and fame galore for 
you and the paper. Now, I’m going to write a note 
to the managing editor, and you can take it around 
to him and tell him what you’ve done and what I 
am going to do, and he’ll take you back on the 
paper and raise your salary. Perhaps you didn’t 
know you’ve been discharged?” 

“Do you think you ain’t a-going to take me with 
you?” demanded Gallegher. 
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seen the balconies, mother. Isadora and I went up 
just to see the jam.” 

“Six thousand dollars in the house to-night, if 
there was a cent,” said Isadore Kantor. 

“Hand me my violin, please, Esther. I must have 
scratched it, the way they pushed.” 

“No, son, you didn’t I’ve already rubbed it up. 
Sit quiet, darlink !” 

He was limply white, as if the vitality had flowed 
out of him. 

“God! wasn’t it— tremendous?” 

“Six thousand, if there was a cent,” repeated Isa- 
dore Kantor. “More than Rimsky ever played to in 
his life!” 

“Oh, Izzie, you make me sick, always counting- 
counting!” 

“Your sister’s right, Isadore. You got nothing 
to complain of if there was only six hundred in the 
house. A boy whose fiddle has made already enough 
to set you up in such a fine business, his brother 
Boris in such a fine college, automobiles — style— 
and now because Vladimir Rimsky, three times his 
age, gets signed up with Elsass for a few thousand 
more a year, right away the family gets a long 
face—” 

“Ma, please! Isadore didn’t mean it that way!” 

“Pa’s knocking, ma! Shall I let him in?” 

“Let him in, Roody. I’d like to know what good 
it will do to try to keep him out.” 

In an actual rain of perspiration, his tie slid well 
under one ear, Abrahm Kantor burst in, mouthing 
the words before his acute state of strangulation 
would let them out. 

“Elsass— it’s Elsass outside! He— wants— to sign 
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—Leon — fifty concerts — coast to coast— two thou- 
sand-next season! He’s got the papers— already 
drawn up— the pen outside waiting—” 

“Abrahm!” 

“Pa!” 

In the silence that followed, Isadore Kantor, a 
poppiness of stare and a violent redness set in, sud- 
denly turned to his five-year-old son, sticky with 
lollipop, and came down soundly and with smack 
against the infantile, the slightly outstanding and 
unsuspecting ear. 

“Momser!” he cried. “ Chammer ! Lump! Ganefl 
You hear that? Two thousand! Two thousand! 
Didn’t I tell you— didn’t I tell you to practise?” 

Even as Leon Kantor put pen to this princely 
document, Franz Ferdinand of Serbia, the assassin’s 
bullet cold, lay dead in state, and let slip were the 
dogs of war. 

In the next years, men, forty deep, were to die in 
piles; hayricks of fields to become human hayricks 
of battle-fields; Belgium disemboweled, her very en- 
trails dragging, to find all the civilized world her 
champion, and between the poppies of Flanders, 
crosses, thousand upon thousand of them, to mark 
the places where the youth of her allies fell, aveng- 
ing outrage. Seas, even when calmest, were to be- 
come terrible, and men’s heart-beats, a bit sluggish 
with the fatty degeneration of a sluggard peace, to 
qui cke n and then to throb with the rat-a-tat-tat, 
the rat-a-tat-tat of the most peremptory, the most 
reverberating call to arms in the history of the 
world. 
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In June, 1917, Leon Kantor, answering that rat-a- 
tat-tat, enlisted. 

In November, honed by the interim of training to 
even a new leanness, and sailing-orders heavy and 
light in his heart, Lieutenant Kantor, on two days’ 
home-leave, took leave of home, which can be crud- 
est when it is tenderest. 

Standing there in the expensive, the formal, the 
enormous French parlor of his up-town apartment 
de luxe, from not one of whose chairs would his 
mother’s feet touch floor, a wall of living flesh, mor- 
tared in blood, was throbbing and hedging him in. 

He would pace up and down the long room, heavy 
with the faces of those who mourn, with a laugh too 
ready, too facetious, in his fear for them. 

“Well, well, what is this, anyway, a wake? 
Where’s the coffin? Who’s dead?” 

His sister-in-law shot out her plump, watch- 
encrusted wrist “Don’t, Leon !” she cried. “Such talk 
is a sin ! It might come true.” 

“Rosie-posy-butter-ball,” he said, pausing beside 
her chair to pinch her deeply soft cheek. “Cry-baby- 
roly-poly, you can’t shove me off in a wooden kimono 
that way.” 

From his place before the white-and-gold mantel, 
staring steadfastly at the floor tiling, Isadore Kantor 
turned suddenly, a bit whiter and older at the 
temples. 

"I don’t get your comedy, Leon.” 

“‘Wooden kimono’— Leon?” 

“That's the way the fellows at camp joke about 
coffins, ma. I didn’t mean anything but fun! Great 
Scott! Can’t any one take a joke!” 
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"0 God! 0 God!” His mother fell to swaying 
softly, hugging herself against shivering. 

"Did you sign over power of attorney to pa, 
Leon?” 

“All fixed, Izzie.” 

"I’m so afraid, son, you don’t take with you 
enough money in your pockets. You know how you 
lose it. If only you would let mamma sew that little 
bag inside your uniform with a little place for bills 
and a little place for the asafoetida !” 

“Now, please, ma — please! If I needed more, 
wouldn’t I take it? Wouldn’t I be a pretty joke 
among the fellows, tied up in that smelling stuff! 
Orders are orders, ma. I know what to take and 
what not to take.” 

“Please, Leon, don’t get mad at me, but if you 
will let me put in your suit-case just one little box 
of that salve, for your finger-tips, so they don’t 
crack — ” 

Pausing as he paced to lay cheek to her hair, he 
patted her. “Three boxes, if you want. Now, how’s 
that?” 

“And you won’t take it out so soon as my back 
is turned?” 

“Cross my heart.” 

His touch seemed to set her trembling again, all 
her illy concealed emotions rushing up. “I can’t 
stand it ! Can’t ! Can’t ! Take my life— take my blood, 
but don’t take my boy— don't take my boy—” 

“Mamma, mamma, is that the way you’re going to 
begin all over again, after your promise ?” 

She dung to him, heaving against the rising storm 
of sobs. “I can’t hdp it— can’t! Cut out my heart 
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from me, but let me keep my boy— my wonder- 
boy—” 

“Oughtn’t she be ashamed of herself? Just listen 
to her, Esther! What will we do with her? Talks 
like she had a guarantee I wasn’t coming back. Why, 
I wouldn’t be surprised if by spring I wasn’t tuning 
up again for a coast-to-coast tour — ” 

“Spring ! That talk don’t fool me. Without my boy, 
the springs in my life are over — ” 

“Why, ma, you talk like every soldier who goes 
to war was killed ! There’s only the smallest percent- 
age of them die in battle — ” 

“ ‘Spring,’ he says ; ‘spring’ ! Crossing the seas 
from me ! To live through months with that sea be- 
tween us — my boy maybe shot — my — ” 

“Mamma, please!” 

“I can’t help it, Leon; I’m not one of those fine 
mothers that can be so brave. Cut out my heart, 
but leave my boy! My wonder-boy— my child I 
prayed for !” 

“There’s other mothers, ma, with sons!” 

“Yes, but not wonder-sons! A genius like you 
could so easy get excused, Leon. Give it up. Genius 
it should be the last to be sent to— the slaughter-pen. 
Leon darlink — don’t go !” 

“Ma, ma — you don’t mean what you’re saying. 
You wouldn’t want me to reason that way! You 
wouldn’t want me to hide behind my — violin.” 

“I would. Would ! You should wait for the draft 
With my Roody and even my baby Boris enlisted, 
ain’t it enough for one mother ? Since they got to be 
in camp, all right, I say, let them be there, if my 
heart breaks for it, but not my wonder-child! You 
can get exemption, Leon, right away for the asking. 
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Gallegher tied the horse to the very gate-post 
itself, leaving the gate open and allowing a clear 
road and a flying start for the prospective race to 
Newspaper Row. 

The driver disappeared under the shelter of the 
porch, and Gallegher and the detective moved off 
cautiously to the rear of the bam. “This must be 
the window,” said Hefflefinger, pointing to a broad 
wooden shutter some feet from the ground. 

“Just you give me a boost once’ and I’ll get that 
open in a jiffy,” said Gallegher. 

The detective placed his hands on his knees, and 
Gallegher stood upon his shoulders, and with the 
Wade of his knife lifted the wooden button that fas- 
tened the window on the inside, and pulled the 
shutter open. 

Then he put one leg inside over the sill, and lean- 
ing down helped to draw his fellow-conspirator up 
to a level with the window. "I feel just like I was 
burglarizing a house,” chuckled Gallegher, as he 
dropped noiselessly to the floor below and refastened 
the shutter. The barn was a large one, with a row 
of stalls on either side in which horses and cows 
were dozing. There was a hay-mow over each row 
of stalls, and at one end of die bam a number of 
fence-rails had been thrown across from one mow 
to the other. These rails were covered with hay. 

In the middle of the floor was the ring. It was not 
really a ring, but a square, with wooden posts at 
its four comers through which ran a heavy rope. 
The space enclosed by the rope was covered with 
sawdust. 

Gallegher could not resist stepping into the ring, 
and after stamping the sawdust once or twice, as if 
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fight to make the world free! Right, Leon?” trying 
to smile with her red-rimmed eyes. 

“We’ve got no fight with no one ! Not a child of 
mine was ever raised to so much as lift a finger 
against no one. We’ve got no fight with no one!” 

“We have got a fight with some one ! With autoc- 
racy! Only this time it happens to be Hunnish 
autocracy. You should know it, mamma — oh, you 
should know it deeper down in you than any of us, 
the fight our family right here has got with autoc- 
racy! We should be the first to want to avenge 
Belgium !” 

“Leon’s right, mamma darling, the way you and 
papa were beaten out of your country-—” 

“There’s not a day in your life you don’t curse 
it without knowing it ! Every time we three boys look 
at your son and our brother Mannie, born an— an 
imbecile — because of autocracy, we know what we’re 
fighting for. We know. You know, too. Look at 
him over there, even before he was born, ruined by 
autocracy! Know what I'm fighting for? Why, this 
whole family knows! What’s music, what’s art, 
what’s life itself in a world without freedom? Every 
time, ma, you get to thinking we’ve got a fight with 
no one, all you have to do is look at our poor 
Mannie. He’s the answer. He’s the answer." 

In a foaming sort of silence, Mannie Kantor 
smiled softly from his chair beneath the pink-and- 
gold shade of the piano-lamp. The heterogeneous 
sounds of women weeping had ceased. Straight in 
her chair, her great shelf of bust heaving, sat Rosa 
Kantor, suddenly dry of eye; Isadore Kantor head 
up. Erect now, and out from the embrace of her 
daughter, Sarah looked up at her son. 
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“What time do you leave, Leon?” she asked, ac- 
tually firm of lip. 

“Any minute, ma. Getting' late.” 

This time she pulled her lips to a smile, waggling 
her forefinger. 

“Don’t let them little devils of French girls fall 
in love with my dude in his uniform.” 

Her pretense at pleasantry was almost more than 
he could hear. 

“Hear! Hear! Our mother thinks I’m a regular 
lady-killer! Hear that, Esther?” pinching her cheek 

“You are, Leon — only— only, you don’t know it !” 

“Don’t you bring down too many beaux while 
I’m gone, either, Miss Kantor !” 

"I— won’t, Leon.” 

Sotto voce to her: “Remember, Esther, while I’m 
gone, the royalties from the discaphone records are 
yours. I want you to have them for pin-money and 
— maybe a dowry?” 

She turned from him. “Don’t, Leon — don’t—” 

“I like him! Nice fellow, but too slow! Why, 
if I were in his shoes I’d have popped long ago.” 

She smiled with her lashes dewy. 

There entered then, in a violet-scented little whirl, 
Miss Gina Berg, rosy with the sting of a winter’s 
night, and, as usual, swathed in the high-napped furs. 

“Gina!” 

She was for greeting every one, a wafted kiss to 
Mrs. Kantor, and then, arms wide, a great bunch 
of violets in one outstretched hand, her glance 
straight, sure, and sparkling for Leon Kantor. 

“Surprise — everybody — surprise !” 

“Why, Gina — we read— we thought you were 
singing in Philadelphia to-night !” 
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“So did I, Esther darling, until a little bird whis- 
pered to me that Lieutenant Kantor was home on 
farewell leave.” 

He advanced to her down the great length of 
room, lowering his head over her hand, his puttee- 
clad legs clicking together. “You mean, Miss Gina— 
Gina— you didn’t sing?” 

“Of course I didn’t ! Hasn’t every prima donna a 
larynx to hide behind?” She lifted off her fur cap, 
spilling curls. 

“Well, I — I'll be hanged !” said Lieutenant Kantor, 
his eyes lakes of her reflected loveliness. 

She let her hand linger in his. “Leon— you— really 
going? How— terrible ! How— how — wonderful!” 

“How wonderful— your coming !” 

“I— You think it was not nice of me— to come?” 

“I think it was the nicest thing that ever hap- 
pened in the world.” 

“All the way here in the train I kept saying, 
‘Crazy — crazy — running to tell Leon — Lieutenant— 
Kantor good-by— when you haven’t even seen him 
three times in three years—’ ” 

“But each — each of those three times we— we’ve 
remembered, Gina.” 

“But that’s how I feel toward all the boys, Leon — 
our fighting boys— just like flying to them to kiss 
them each one good-by.” 

“Come over, Gina. You’ll be a treat to our mother. 
I — Well, I’m hanged! All the way from Philadel- 
phia!” 

There was even a sparkle to talk, then, and a let- 
up of pressure. After a while Sarah Kantor looked 
up at her son, tremulous, but smiling. 

“Well, son, you going to play — for your old 
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mother before— you go? It’ll be many a month- 
spring— maybe longer, before I hear my boy again 
except on the discaphone.” 

He shot a quick glance to his sister. “Why, I— I 
don’t know. I — I’d love it, ma, if— if you think, 
Esther, I’d better.” 

“You don’t need to be afraid of me, darlink. 
There’s nothing can give me the strength to bear — 
what’s before me like— like my boy’s music. That’s 
my life, his music.” 

“Why, yes; if mamma is sure she feels that way, 
play for us, Leon.” 

He was already at the instrument, where it lay, 
swathed, atop the grand piano. “What’ll it be, folks?” 

“Something to make ma laugh, Leon— something 
light, something funny.” 

“Humoresque,” he said, with a quick glance for 
Miss Berg. 

“‘Humoresque,’” she said, smiling back at him. 

He capered through, cutting and playful of bow, 
the melody of Dvorak’s, which is as ironic as a 
grinning mask. 

Finished, he smiled at his parent, her face still 
untearful. 

“How’s that?” 

She nodded. “It’s like life, son, that piece. Crying 
to hide its laughing and laughing to hide its crying.” 

“Play that new piece, Leon — the one you set to 
music. You know. The words by that young boy 
in the war who wrote such grand poetry before he 
was killed. The one that always makes poor Mannie 
laugh. Play it for him, Leon.” 

Her plump little unlined face innocent of fault, 
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Mrs. Isadore Kantor ventured her request, her simi l e 
tired with tears. 

“No, no— Rosa— not now! Ma wouldn’t want 
that!” 

“I do, son; I do! Even Mannie should have his 
share of good-by.” 

To Gina Berg: “They want me to play that little 
arrangement of mine from Allan Seegar’s poem. 
‘I Have a Rendezvous. . . . 

“It— it’s beautiful, Leon. I was to have sung it on 
my program to-night— only, I’m afraid you had bet- 
ter not— here — now — ” 

“Please, Leon! Nothing you play can ever main* 
me as sad as it makes me glaji Mannie should have, 
too, his good-by.” 

“All right, then, ma, if— if you’re sure you want 
it Will you sing it, Gina?” 

She had risen. “Why, yes, Leon.” 

She sang it then, quite purely, her hands clasped 
simply together and her glance mistily off, the 
beautiful, the heroic, the lyrical prophecy of a sol- 
dier-poet and a poet-soldier: 

“But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 
On some scarred slope of battered hill, 

When spring comes round again this year 
And the first meadow-flowers appear.” 

In the silence that followed, a sob burst out, 
stifled, from Esther Kantor, this time her mother 
holding her in arms that were strong. 

“That, Leon, is the most beautiful of all your com- 
positions. What does it mean, son, that word, ‘rondy- 
voo’?” 
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"Why, I— I don’t exactly know. A rendezvous— 
it’s a sort of meeting, an engagement, isn’t it, Miss 
Gina? Gina? You’re up on languages. As if I had an 
appointment to meet you some place— -at the opera- 
house, for instance.” 

“That’s it, Leon — an engagement.” 

“Have I an engagement with you, Gina?” 

She let her lids droop. “Oh, how — how I hope you 
have, Leon.” 

“When?” 

“In the spring?” 

“That’s it — in the spring.” 

’then they smiled, these two, who had never felt 
more than the merest butterfly wings of love brush- 
ing them, light as lashes. No word between them, 
only an unfinished sweetness, waiting to be linked 
up. 

Suddenly there burst in Abrahm Kantor, in a 
carefully rehearsed gale of bluster. 

“Quick, Leon! I got the car down-stairs. Just 
fifteen minutes to make the ferry. Quick! The 
sooner we get him over there the sooner we get him 
back! I’m right, mamma? Now, now! No water- 
works! Get your brother’s suit-case, Isadore. Now, 
now ! no nonsense ! Quick — quick — ” 

With a deftly manoeuvered round of good-bys, a 
grip-laden dash for the door, a throbbing moment 
of turning back when it seemed as though Sarah 
Kantor’s arms could not unlock their dead-lock of 
him, Leon Kantor was out and gone, the group of 
faces point-etched into the silence behind him. 

The poor, mute face of Mannie, laughing softly. 
Rosa Kantor crying into her hands. Esther, grief- 
crumpled, but rich in the enormous hope of youth. 

b. u. x-ix 
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The sweet Gina, to whom the waiting months had 
already begun their reality. 

Not so Sarah Kantor. In a bedroom adjoining, 
its high-ceilinged vastness as cold as a cathedral to 
her lowness of stature, sobs dry and terrible were 
rumbling up from her, only to dash against lips 
tightly restraining them. 

On her knees beside a chest of drawers, and un- 
wrapping it from swaddling-clothes, she withdrew 
what at best had been a sorry sort of fiddle. 

Cracked of back and solitary of string, it was as 
if her trembling arms, raising it above her head, 
would make of themselves and her swaying body the 
tripod of an altar. 

The old twisting and prophetic pain was behind 
her heart. Like the painted billows of music that the 
old Italian masters loved to do, there wound and 
wreathed about her clouds of song: 

But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 
On some scarred slope of battered hill, 

When spring comes round again this year 
And the first meadow-flowers appear. 



ONE* HUNDRED IN THE DARK 
By Owen Johnson 

They were discussing languidly, as such groups 
do, seeking from each topic a peg on which to hang 
a few epigrams that might be retold in the lip cur- 
rency of the club — Steingall, the painter, florid of 
gesture, and effete, foreign in type, with black- 
rimmed glasses and trailing ribbon of black silk that 
cut across his cropped beard and calvary mustaches; 
De Gollyer, a critic, who preferred to be known 
as a man about town, short, feverish, incisive, who 
slew platitudes with one adjective and tagged a repu- 
tation with three; Rankin, the architect, always in 
a defensive, explanatory attitude, who held his el- 
bows on the table, his hands before his long sliding 
nose, and gestured with his fingers ; Quinny, the il- 
lustrator, long and gaunt, with a predatory eloquence 
that charged irresistibly down on any subject, cut 
it off, surrounded it, and raked it with enfilading wit 
and satire; and Peters, whose methods of existence 
were a mystery, a young man of fifty, who had done 
nothing and who knew every one by his first name, 
the club postman, who carried the tittle-tattle, the bon 
mots and the news of the day, who drew up a peti- 
tion a week and pursued the house committee- with 
a daily grievance. 

(Copyright by The Century Company, 1913) 
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About the latticed porch, which ran around the 
sanded yard with its feeble fountain and futile ever- 
greens, other groups were eying one another, or 
engaging in desultory conversation, oppressed with 
the heaviness of the night. 

At the round table, Quinny alone, absorbing en- 
ergy as he devoured the conversation, having routed 
Steingall on the Germans and archaeology and Ran- 
kin on the origins of the Lord’s Prayer, had seized 
a chance remark of De Gollyer’s to say: 

“There are only half a dozen stories in the world. 
Like everything that’s true it isn’t true.” He waved 
his long, gouty fingers in the direction of Stein- 
gall, who, having been silenced, was regarding him 
with a look of sleepy indifference. “What is more 
to the point, is the small number of human rela- 
tions that are so simple and yet so fundamental that 
they can be eternally played upon, redressed, and re- 
interpreted in every language, in every age, and yet 
remain inexhaustible in the possibility of variations.” 

“By George, that is so,” said Steingall, waking 
up. “Every art does go back to three or four notes. 
In composition it is the same thing. Nothing new 
—nothing new since a thousand years. By George, 
that is truel We invent nothing, nothing!” 

“Take the eternal triangle,” said Quinny hurriedly, 
not to surrender his advantage, while Rankin and 
D.e Gollyer in a bored way continued to gaze dreamily 
at a vagrant star or two. “Two men and a woman, 
or two women and a man. Obviously it should be 
classified as the first of the great original parent 
themes. Its variations extend into the thousands. By 
the way, Rankin, excellent opportunity, eh, for some 
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of our modern, painstaking, unemployed jackasses to 
analyze and classify.” 

“Quite right,” said Rankin without perceiving the 
satirical note. “Now there’s De Maupassant’s Fort 
comme la Mort — quite the most interesting variation 
■—shows the turn a genius can give. There the triangle 
is the man of middle age, the mother he has loved 
in his youth and the daughter he comes to love. It 
forms, you might say, the head of a whole subdi- 
vision of modern continental literature.” 

“Quite wrong, Rankin, quite wrong,” said Quinny, 
who would have stated the other side quite as im- 
periously. “What you cite is a variation of quite 
another theme, the Faust theme— old age longing for 
youth, the man who has loved longing for the love 
of his youth, which is youth itself. The triangle is 
the theme of jealousy, the most destructive and, there- 
fore, the most dramatic of human passions. The Faust 
theme is the most fundamental and inevitable of all 
human experiences, the tragedy of life itself. Quite 
a different thing.” 

Rankin, who never agreed with Quinny unless 
Quinny maliciously took advantage of his prior an- 
nouncement to agree with him, continued to com- 
bat this idea. 

“You believe then,” said De Gollyer after a cer- 
tain moment had been consumed in hair splitting, 
“that the origin of all dramatic themes is simply 
the expression of some human emotion. In other 
words, there can exist no more parent themes than 
there are human emotions.” 

“I thank you, sir, very well put,” said Quinny 
with a generous wave of his hand. “Why is the 
Three Musketeers a basic theme? Simply the inter- 
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pretation of comradeship, the emotion one man feels 
for another, vital because it is the one peculiarly 
masculine emotion. Look at Du Maurier and Trilby, 
Kipling in Soldiers Three — simply the Three Muske- 
teers.” 

"The Vie de Bohbme?” suggested Steingall. 

“In the real Vie de Boheme, yes,” said Quinny 
viciously. “Not in the concocted sentimentalities that 
we now have served up to us by athletic tenors and 
consumptive elephants!” 

Rankin, who had been silently deliberating on 
what had been left behind, now said cunningly and 
with evident purpose: 

“AH the same, I don’t agree with you men at all. 
I believe there are situations, original situations, 
that are independent of your human emotions, that 
exist just because they are situations, accidental and 
nothing else.” 

“As for instance?” said Quinny, preparing to at- 
tack. 

“Well, I’ll just cite an ordinary one that hap- 
pens to come to my mind,” said Rankin, who had 
carefully selected his test. “In a group of seven or 
eight, such as we are here, a theft takes place; one 
man is the thief— which one? I’d like to know what 
emotion that interprets, and yet it certainly is an 
original theme, at the bottom of a whole literature.” 

This challenge was like a bomb. 

“Not the same thing.” 

“Detective stories, bah!” 

“Oh, I say, Rankin, that’s literary melodrama.” 

Rankin, satisfied, smiled and winked victoriously 
over to Tomroers, who was listening from an ad- 
jacent table. 
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“Of course your suggestion is out of order, my 
dear man, to this extent,” said Quinny, who never 
surrendered, “in that I am talking of fundamentals 
and you are citing details. Nevertheless, I could an- 
swer that the situation you give, as well as the whole 
school it belongs to, can be traced back to the com- 
monest of human emotions, curiosity; and that the 
story of Bluebeard and The Moonstone are to all 
purposes identically the same.” 

At this Steingall, who had waited hopefully, gasped 
and made as though to leave the table. 

“I shall take up your contention,” said Quinny 
without pause for breath, “first, because you have 
opened up one of my pet topics, and, second, because 
it gives me a chance to talk.” He gave a sidelong 
glance at Steingall and winked at De Gollyer. “What 
is the peculiar fascination that the detective prob- 
lem exercises over the human mind? You will say 
curiosity. Yes and no. Admit at once that the whole 
art of a detective story consists in the statement of 
the problem. Any one can do it. I can do it. Stein- 
gall even can do it. The solution doesn’t count. It 
is usually banal; it should be prohibited. What in- 
terests us is, can we guess it ? Just as an able-minded 
man will sit down for hours and fiddle over the puzzle 
column in a Sunday balderdash. Same idea. There 
you have it, the problem— the detective story. Now 
why the fascination? I’ll tell you. It appeals to out 
curiosity, yes — but deeper to a sort of intellectual 
vanity. Here are six matches, arrange them to mala 
four squares; five men present, a theft takes plac< 
—who’s the thief? Who will guess it first? Whos< 
brain will show its superior cleverness— see? That’i 
all — that’s all there is to it.” 
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“Out of all of which,” said De Gollyer, “the in- 
teresting thing is that Rankin has supplied the reason 
why the supply of detective fiction is inexhaustible. 
It does all come down to the simplest terms. Seven 
possibilities, one answer. It is a formula, ludicrously 
simple, mechanical, and yet we will always pursue 
it to the end. The marvel is that writers should seek 
for any other formula when here is one so safe, 
that can never fail. By George, I could start up a 
factory on it.” 

“The reason is,” said Rankin, “that the situation 
does constantly occur. It’s a situation that any of 
us might get into any time. As a matter of fact, 
now, I personally know two such occasions when 
I was of the party; and very uncomfortable it was 
too.” 

“What happened?” said Steingall. 

“Why, there is no story to it particularly. Once 
a mistake had been made, and the other time the 
real thief was detected by accident a year later. In 
both cases only one or two of us knew what had 
happened.” 

De Gollyer had a similar incident to recall. Stein- 
gall, after reflection, related another that had hap- 
pened to a friend. 

“Of course, of course, my dear gentlemen,” said 
Quinny impatiently, for he had been silent too long, 
“you are glorifying commonplaces. Every crime, I 
tell you, expresses itself in the terms of the picture 
puzzle that you feed to your six-year-old. It’s only 
the variation that is interesting. Now quite the 
most remarkable turn of the complexities that can 
be developed is, of course, the well-known in- 
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stance of the visitor at a club and the rare coin. 
Of course every one knows that? What?” 

Rankin smiled in a bored, .superior way, but the 
others protested their ignorance. 

“Why, it’s very well known,” said Quinny lightly. 
“A distinguished visitor is brought into a club- 
dozen men, say, present, at dinner, long table. Con- 
versation finally veers around to curiosities and relics. 
One of the members present then takes from his 
pocket what he announces as one of the rarest coins 
in existence — passes it around the table. Coin travels 
back and forth, every one examining it, and the 
conversation goes to another topic, say the influence 
of the automobile on domestic infelicity, or some 
other such asininely intellectual club topic— you 
know? All at once the owner calls for his coin. 

“The coin is nowhere to be found. Every one looks 
at every one else. First, they suspect a joke. Then 
it becomes serious— the coin is immensely valuable. 
Who has taken it? 

“The owner is a gentleman— does the gentlemanly 
idiotic thing, of course, laughs, says he knows some 
one is playing a practical joke on him and that the 
coin will be returned to-morrow. The others refuse 
to leave the situation so. One man proposes that 
they all submit to a search. Every one gives his 
assent until it comes to the stranger. He refuses, 
curtly, roughly, without giving any reason. Uncom- 
fortable silence— the man is a guest. No one knows 
him particularly well — but still he is a guest. One 
member tries to make him understand that no of- 
fense is offered, that the suggestion was simply to 
clear the atmosphere, and all that sort of bally rot, 
you know. 
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“‘I refuse to allow my person to be searched,’ 
says the stranger, very firm, very proud, very Eng- 
lish, you know, ‘and I refuse to give my reason for 
my action.’ 

“Another silence. The men eye him and then glance 
at one another. What’s to be done? Nothing. There 
is etiquette — that magnificent inflated balloon. The 
visitor evidently has the coin — but he is their guest 
and etiquette protects him. Nice situation, eh? 

“The table is cleared. A waiter removes a dish 
of fruit and there under the ledge of the plate 
where it had been pushed — is the coin. Banal ex- 
planation, eh ? Of course. Solutions always should be. 
At once every one in profuse apologies ! Whereupon 
the visitor rises and says : 

“ ‘Now I can give you the reason for my refusal 
to be searched. There are only two known specimens 
of the coin in existence, and the second happens 
to be here in my waistcoat pocket.’” 

“Of course,” said Quinny with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “the story is well invented, but the turn 
to it is very nice— very nice indeed.” 

“I did know the story,” said Steingall, to be dis- 
agreeable; “the ending, though, is too obvious to 
be invented. The visitor should have had on him 
not another coin, but something absolutely different, 
something destructive, say, of a woman’s reputation, 
and a great tragedy should have been threatened by 
the casual misplacing of the coin.” 

“I have heard the same story told in a dozen differ- 
ent ways,” said Rankin. 

“It has happened a hundred times. It must be con- 
tinually happening,” said Steingall. 

“I know one extraordinary instance,” said Peters, 
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who up to the present, secure in his climax, had 
waited with a professional smile until the big guns 
had been silenced. “In fact, the most extraordinary 
instance of this sort I have ever heard.” 

“Peters, you little rascal,” said Quinny with a 
sidelong glance, “I perceive you have quietly been 
letting us dress the stage for you.” 

“It is not a story that will please every one,” said 
Peters, to whet their appetite. 

“Why not?” 

“Because you will want to know what no one can 
ever know.” 

“It has no conclusion then?” 

“Yes and no. As far as it concerns a woman, 
quite the most remarkable woman I have ever met, 
the story is complete. As for the rest, it is what it 
is, because it is one example where literature can 
do nothing better than record.” 

“Do I know the woman ?” asked De Gollyer, who 
flattered himself on passing through every class of 
society. 

“Possibly, but no more than any one else.” 

“An actress?” 

“What she has been in the past I don’t know— 
a promoter would better describe her. Undoubtedly 
she has been behind the scenes in many an untold 
intrigue of the business world. A very feminine 
woman, and yet, as you shall see, with an unusual 
instantaneous masculine power of decision.” 

“Peters,” said Quinny, waving a warning finger, 
“you are destroying your story. Your preface will 
bring an anti-climax.” 

“You shall judge,” said Peters, who waited until 
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his audience was in strained attention before opening 
his story. “The names are, of course, disguises.” 

• * • 4 • • • 

Mrs. Rita Kildair inhabited a charming bachelor, 
girl studio, very elegant, of the duplex pattern, in 
one of the buildings just off Central Park West 
She knew pretty nearly every one in that indescrib- 
able society in New York that is drawn from all 
levels, and that imposes but one condition for mem- 
bership— to be amusing. She knew every one and 
no one knew her. No one knew beyond the vaguest 
rumors her history or her means. No one had ever 
heard of a Mr. Kildair. There was always about her 
a certain defensive reserve the moment the limits 
of acquaintanceship had been reached. She had a 
certain amount of money, she knew a certain num- 
ber of men in Wall Street affairs, and her studio 
was furnished with taste and even distinction. She 
was of any age. She might have suffered everything 
or nothing at all. In this mingled society her invi- 
tations were eagerly sought, her dinners were spon- 
taneous, and the discussions, though gay and usually 
daring, were invariably under the control of wit 
and good taste. 

On the Sunday night of this adventure she had, 
according to her invariable custom, sent away her 
Japanese butler and invited to an informal chafing- 
dish supper seven of her more congenial friends, all 
of whom, as much as could be said of any one, were 
habitues of the studio. 

At seven o’clock, having finished dressing, she 
put in order her bedroom, which formed a sort of 
free passage between the studio and a small dining 
room to the kitchen beyond. Then, going into the 
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studio, she lit a wax taper and was in the act of 
touching off the brass candlesticks that lighted the 
room when three knocks sounded on the door and a 
Mr. Flanders, a broker, compact, nervously alive, 
well groomed, entered with the informality of as- 
sured acquaintance. 

‘‘You are early,” said Mrs. Kildair, in surprise. 

“On the contrary, you are late,” said the broker, 
glancing at his watch. 

“Then be a good boy and help me with the can- 
dles,” she said, giving him a smile and a quick 
pressure of her fingers. 

He obeyed, asking nonchalantly: 

“I say, dear lady, who’s to be here to-night?” 

“The Enos Jacksons.” 

“I thought they were separated.” 

“Not yet.” 

“Very interesting! Only you, dear lady, would 
have thought of serving us a couple on the verge.” 

“It’s interesting, isn’t it?” 

“Assuredly. Where did you know Jackson?” 

“Through the Warings. Jackson’s a rather doubt- 
ful person, isn’t he?” 

“Let’s call him a very sharp lawyer,” said Flan- 
ders defensively. “They tell me, though, he is on 
the wrong side of the market— in deep.” 

“And you?” 

“Oh, I ? I’m a bachelor,” he said with a shrug 
of his shoulders, “and if I come a cropper it makes 

no difference.” . , . . , , 

“Is that possible?” she said, looking at him quickly. 

“Probable even. And who else is coming?” 

“Maude Lille— you know her?” 

“I think not.” 
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"You met her here— a journalist.” 

“Quite so, a strange career.” 

“Mr. Harris, a clubman, is coming, and the Stan- 
ley Cheevers.” 

“The Stanley Cheevers 1” said Flanders with soma 
surprise. “Are we going to gamble?” 

“You believe in that scandal about bridge?” 

“Certainly not,” said Flanders, smiling. “You se$ 
I was present. The Cheevers play a good game, a 
well united game, and have an unusual system of 
makes. By-the-way, it’s Jackson who is very atten- 
tive to Mrs. Cheever, isn’t it?” 

“Quite right.” 

“What a charming party,” said Flanders flippantly. 
“And where does Maude Lille come in ?” 

“Don’t joke. She is in a desperate way,” said Mrs. 
Kildair, with a little sadness in her eyes. 

“And Harris?” 

“Oh, he is to make the salad and cream the 
chicken.” 

“Ah, I see the whole party. I, of course, am to 
add the element of respectability.” 

“Of what?” 

She looked at him steadily until he turned away, 
dropping his glance. 

“Don’t be an ass with me, my dear Flanders.” 

“By George, if this were Europe I'd wager you 
were in the secret service, Mrs. Kildair.” 

“Thank you.” 

She smiled appreciatively and moved about the 
studio, giving the finishing touches. The Stanley 
Cheevers entered, a short fat man with a vacant 
fat face and a slow-moving eye, and his wife, vol- 
uble, nervous, overdressed and pretty. Mr. Harris 
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came with Maude Lille, a woman, straight, dark, 
Indian, with great masses of somber hair held in a 
little too loosely for neatness, with thick, quick lips 
and eyes that rolled away from the person who was 
talking to her. The Enos Jacksons were late and 
still agitated as they entered. His forehead had not 
quite banished the scowl, nor her eyes the scorn. 
He was of the type that never lost his temper, but 
caused others to lose theirs, immovable in his opin- 
ions, with a prowling walk, a studied antagonism 
in his manner, and an impudent look that fastened 
itself unerringly on the weakness in the person to 
whom he spoke. Mrs. Jackson, who seemed fastened 
to her husband by an invisible leash, had a hunted, 
resisting quality back of a certain desperate dash, 
which she assumed rather than felt in her attitude 
toward life. One looked at her curiously and won- 
dered what such a nature would do in a crisis, with 
a lurking sense of a woman who carried with her her 
own impending tragedy. 

As soon as the company had been completed and 
the incongruity of the selection had been perceived, 
a smile of malicious anticipation ran the rounds, 
which the hostess cut short by . saying: 

"Well, now that every one is here, this is the 
order of the night: You can quarrel all you want, 
you can whisper all the gossip you can think of 
about one another, but every one is to be amusing 1 
Also every one is to help with the dinner— noth- 
ing formal and nothing serious. We may all be bank- 
rupt to-morrow, divorced or dead, but to-night we 
will be gay— that is the invariable rule of the house !” 

Immediately a nervous laughter broke out and the 
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company, chattering, began to scatter through the 
rooms. 

Mrs. Kildair, stopping in her bedroom, donneu 
a Watteau-like cooking apron, and slipping her rings 
from her fingers fixed the three on her pincushion 
with a hatpin. 

“Your rings are beautiful, dear, beautiful,” said 
the low voice of Maude Lille, who, with Harris and 
Mrs. Cheever was in the room. 

“There’s only one that is very valuable,” said 
Mrs. Kildair, touching with her thin fingers the 
ring that lay uppermost, two large diamonds, flank- 
ing a magnificent sapphire. 

“It is beautiful — very beautiful,” said the jour- 
nalist, her eyes fastened to it with an uncontrollable 
fascination. She put out her fingers and let them 
rest caressingly on the sapphire, withdrawing them 
quickly as though the contact had burned them. 

“It must be very valuable,” she said, her breath 
catching a little. Mrs. Cheever, moving forward, sud- 
denly looked at the ring. 

“It cost five thousand six years ago,” said Mrs. 
Kildair, glancing down at it. “It has been my talis- 
man ever since. For the moment, however, I am 
cook; Maude Lille, you are scullery maid; Harris is 
the chef, and we are under his orders. Mrs. Cheever, 
did you ever peel onions ?” 

“Good Heavens, no!” said Mrs. Cheever, recoil- 
ing. 

“Well, there are no onions to peel,” said Mrs. 
Kildair, laughing. “All you’ll have to do is to help 
set the table. On to the kitchen 1” 

Under their hostess’s gay guidance the seven 
guests began to circulate busily through the rooms, 
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laying the table, grouping the chairs, opening bottle^ 
apd preparing the material for the chafing dishes. 
Mrs. Kildair, in the kitchen, ransacked the ice box, 
and with her own hands chopped the fines herbes, 
shredded the chicken and measured the cream. 

“Flanders, carry this in carefully," she said, her 
hands in a towel. “Cheever, stop watching your wife 
and put the salad bowl on the table. Everything 
ready, Harris? All right. Every one sit down. Ill 
be right in.” 

She went into her bedroom, and divesting herself 
of her apron hung it in the closet. Then going to her 
dressing table she drew the hatpin from the pin- 
cushion and carelessly slipped the rings on her fin- 
gers, All at once she frowned and looked quickly 
at her hand. Only two rings were there, the third 
ring, the one with the sapphire and the two dia- 
monds, was missing. 

“Stupid,” she said to herself, and returned to her 
dressing table. All at once she stopped. She remem- 
bered quite clearly putting the pin through the three 
rings. 

She made no attempt to search further, but re- 
mained without moving, her fingers drumming slowly 
on the table, her head to one side, her lip drawn 
in a little between her teeth, listening with a frown 
to tiie babble from the outer room. Who had taken 
the ring? Each of her guests had had a dozen op- 
portunities in the course of the time she had been 
busy in the kitchen. 

“Too much time before the mirror, dear lady,” 
called out Flanders gaily, who from where he was 
seated could see her. 

“It is not he,” she said quickly. Then she recon- 

B. N. 1-12 
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sidered. "Why not? He is clever— who knows? Let 
me think.” 

, To gain tim e she walked back slowly into the 
ki tch en, her head bowed, her thumb between her 
teeth. 

- ‘'Who has taken it?” 

She ran over the characters of her guests and their 
situations as she knew them. Strangely enough, at 
each her mind stopped upon some reason that might 
explain a sudden temptation. 

“I shall find out nothing this way,” she said to 
herself after a moment’s deliberation; “that is not 
the important thing to me just now. The important 
thing is to get the ring back.” 

And slowly, deliberately, she began to walk back 
and forth, her clenched hand beating the deliberate 
rhythmic measure of her journey. 

Five minutes later, as Harris, installed en maitre 
over the chafing dish, was giving directions, spoon 
in the air, Mrs. Kildair came into the room like a 
lengthening shadow. Her entrance had been made 
with scarcely a perceptible sound, and yet each 
guest was aware of it at the same moment, with 
a little nervous start. 

“Heavens, dear lady,” exclaimed Flanders, “you 
come in on us like a Greek tragedy! What is it you 
have for us, a surprise?” 

As he spoke she turned her swift glance on him, 
drawing her forehead together until the eyebrows 
ran in a straight line. 

“I have something to say to you,” she said in a 
sharp, businesslike manner, watching the company 
with penetrating eagerness. 

There was no mistaking the seriousness of her 
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voice. Mr. Harris extinguished the oil lamp, cover- 
ing the chafing dish clumsily with a discordant, dis- 
agreeable sound. Mrs. Cheever and Mrs. Enos Jack- 
son swung about abruptly. Maude Lille rose a little 
from her seat, while the men imitated these move- 
ments of expectancy with a clumsy shuffling of the 
feet. 

"Mr. Enos Jackson?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Kildair.” 

"Kindly do as I ask you.” 

“Certainly.” 

She had spoken his name with a peremptory posi- 
tiveness that was almost an accusation. He rose 
calmly, raising his eyebrows a little in surprise. 

“Go to the door,” she continued, shifting her glance 
from him to the others. “Are you there? Lock it. 
Bring me the key.” 

He executed the order without bungling, and re- 
turning stood before her, tendering the key. 

“You’ve locked it?” she said, making the words 
an excuse to bury her glance in his. 

“As you wished me to.” 

“Thanks.” 

She took from him the key and, shifting slightly, 
likewise locked the door into her bedroom through 
which she had come. 

Then transferring the keys to her left hand, seem- 
ingly unaware of Jackson, who still awaited her 
further commands, her eyes studied a moment the 
possibilities of the apartment. 

“Mr. Cheever?” she said in a low voice. 

“Yes, Mrs. Kildair.” 

“Blow out all the candles except the candelabrum 
on the table.” 
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“Put out the lights, Mrs. Kildair?” 

“At once." 

Mr. Cheever, in rising, met the glance of his 
wife, and the look of questioning and wonder that 
passed did not escape the hostess. 

“But, my dear Mrs. Kildair,” said Mrs. Jack- 
son with a little nervous catch of her breath, “what 
is it ? I’m getting terribly worked up ! My nerves—” 

“Miss Lille?” said the voice of command. 

“Yes.” 

The journalist, calmer than the rest, had watched 
the proceedings without surprise, as though fore- 
warned by professional instinct that something of 
importance was about to take place. Now she rose 
quietly with an almost stealthy motion. 

“Put the candelabrum on this table— here,” said 
Mrs. Kildair, indicating a large round table on which 
a few books were grouped. “No, wait. Mr. Jack- 
son, first clear off the table. I want nothing on it.” 

“But, Mrs. Kildair—” began Mrs. Jackson’s shrill 
voice again. 

“That’s it. Now put down the candelabrum.” 

In a moment, as Mr. Cheever proceeded method- 
ically on his errand, the brilliant crossfire of lights 
dropped in the studio, only a few smoldering wicks 
winking on the walls, while the high room seemed 
to grow more distant as it came under the sole 
dominion of the three candles bracketed in silver 
at the head of the bare mahogany table. 

“Now listen!” said Mrs. Kildair, and her voice 
had in it a cold note. “My sapphire ring has just 
been stolen.” 

She said it suddenly, hurling the news among them 
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and waiting ferrit-like for some indications in the 
chorus that broke out 

“Stolen I” 

"Oh, my clear Mrs, Kildair.!” 

"Stolen— by Jove!” 

“You don’t mean it !” 

“What! Stolen here— to-night?” 

“The ring has been taken within die last twenty 
minutes,” continued Mrs. Kildair in the same de- 
termined, chiseled tone. “I am not going to tninro 
words. The ring has been taken and the thief is 
among you.” 

For a moment nothing was heard but an indescrib- 
able gasp and a sudden turning and searching, then 
suddenly Cheeveris deep bass broke out: 

“Stolen! But Mrs. Kildair, is it possible?” 

“Exactly. There is not the slightest doubt,” said 
Mrs. Kildair. “Three of you were in my bedroom 
when I placed my rings on the pincushion. Each of 
you has passed through there a dozen times since. 
My sapphire ring is gone, and one of you has taken 
it" 

Mrs. Jackson gave a little scream, and reached 
heavily for a glass of water, Mrs. Cheever said 
something inarticulate in the outburst of masculine 
exclamation. Only Maude Lille’s calm voice could 
be heard saying: 

“Quite true. I was in the room when you took 
them off. The sapphire ring was on top.” 

“Now listen!” said Mrs. Kildair, her eyes on 
Maude Lille’s eyes. “I am not going to mince words. 

I am not going to stand on ceremony. I'm going 
to have that ring back. Listen to me carefully. I’m 
going to have that ring back, and until I do. not 
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a soul shall leave this room.” She tapped on the 
table with her nervous knuckles. “Who has taken 
it I do not care to know. All I want is my ring. 
Now I’m going to make it possible for whoever 
took it to restore it without possibility of detection. 
The doors are locked and will stay locked. I am 
going to put out the lights, and I am going to count 
one hundred slowly. You will be in absolute dark- 
ness ; no one will know or see what is done. But if 
at the end of that time the ring is not here on this 
table I shall telephone the police and have every 
one in this room searched. Am I quite clear?” 

Suddenly she cut short the nervous outbreak of 
suggestions and in the same firm voice continued: 

“Every one take his place about the table. That’s 
it. That will do.” 

The women, with the exception of the inscrutable 
Maude Lille, gazed hysterically from face to face, 
while the men, compressing their fingers, locking 
them or grasping their chins, looked straight ahead 
fixedly at their hostess. 

Mrs. Kildair, having calmly assured herself that 
all were ranged as she wished, blew out two of the 
three candles. 

"I shall count one hundred, no more, no less,” 
she said. “Either I get back that ring or every one 
in this room is to be searched, remember.” 

Leaning over, she blew out the remaining candle 
and snuffed it 

“One, two, three, four, five—” 

She began to count with the inexorable regularity 
of a clock’s ticking. 

In the room every sound was distinct, the rustle 
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of a dress, the grinding of a shoe, the deep, slightly 
asthmatic breathing of a man. 

“Twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three—” 

She continued to count, while in the methodic 
unvarying note of her voice there was a rasping 
reiteration that began to affect the company. A slight 
gasping breath, uncontrollable, almost on the verge 
of hysterics, was heard, and a man nervously clear- 
ing his throat. 

“Forty-five, forty-six, forty-seven—” 

Still nothing had happened. Mrs. Kildair did not 
vary her measure the slightest, only the sound be- 
came more metallic. 

“Sixty-six, sixty-seven, sixty-eight, sixty-nine and 
seventy — ” 

Some one had sighed. 

“Seventy-three, seventy-four, seventy-five, seventy- 
six, seventy-seven — ” 

All at once, dear, unmistakable, on the resounding 
plane of the table was heard a slight metallic note. 

“The ring !” 

It was Maude Lille’s quick voice that had spoken. 
Mrs. Kildair continued to count. 

“Eighty-nine, ninety, ninety-one—” 

The tension became unbearable. Two or three 
voices protested against the needless prolonging of 
the torture. 

“Ninety-six, ninety-seven, ninety-eight, ninety-nine 
and one hundred.” 

A match sputtered in Mrs. Kildair’s hand and on 
the instant the company craned forward. In the cen- 
ter of the table was the sparkling sapphire and 
diamond ring. Candles were lit, flaring up like search- 
lights on the white accusing faces. 
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“Mr. Cheever, you may give it to me,” said Mrs. 
Kildair. She held out her hand without trembling, 
a smile of triumph on her face, which had in it 
for a moment an expression of positive cruelty. 

Immediately she changed, contemplating with 
amusement the horror of her guests, staring blindly 
from one to another, seeing the indefinable glance of 
interrogation that passed from Cheever to Mrs. 
Cheever, from Mrs. Jackson to her husband, and 
then without emotion she said: 

“Now that that is over we can have a very gay 
little supper.” 

• *••••• 

When Peters had pushed back his chair, satis- 
fied as only a trained raconteur can be by the silence 
of a difficult audience, and had busied himself with 
a cigar, there was an instant outcry. 

“I say, Peters, old boy, that is not all!” 

“Absolutely.” 

“The story ends there?” 

“That ends the story.” 

“But who took the ring?” 

Peters extended his hands in an empty gesture. 

“What! It was never found out?” 

“Never.” 

“No clue?” 

“None.” 

“I don’t like the story,” said De Gollyer. 

“It’s no story at all,” said Steingall. 

“Permit me,” said Quinny in a didactic way; 
“it is a story, and it is complete. In fact, I consider 
it unique because it has none of the banalities of a 
solution and leaves the problem even more confused 
than at the start.” 
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“I don’t see—” began Rankin. 

“Of course you don’t, my dear man,” said Quinny 
crushingly. “You do not see that any solution would 
be commonplace, whereas no solution leaves an ex- 
traordinary intellectual problem.” 

“How so?” 

“In the first place,” said Quinny, preparing' to 
annex the topic, “whether the situation actually hap- 
pened or not, which is in itself a mere triviality, 
Peters has constructed it in a masterly way, the 
proof of which is that he has made me listen. Ob- 
serve, each person present might have taken the ring 
— Flanders, a broker, just come a cropper; Maude 
Lille, a woman on the ragged side of life in des- 
perate means; either Mr. and Mrs. Cheever, sus- 
pected of being card sharps — very good touch that, 
Peters, when the husband and wife glanced invol- 
untarily at each other at the end— Mr. Enos Jack- 
son, a sharp lawyer, or his wife about to be divorced; 
even Harris, concerning whom, very cleverly, Peters 
has said nothing at all to make him quite the most 
suspicious of all. There are, therefore, seven solu- 
tions, all possible and all logical. But beyond this 
is left a great intellectual problem.” 

“How so?” 

“Was it a feminine or a masculine action to restore 
the ring when threatened with a search, knowing 
that Mrs. Kildair’s clever expedient of throwing the 
room into darkness made detection impossible? Was 
it a woman who lacked the necessary courage to 
continue, or was it a man who repented his first 
impulse? Is a man or is a woman the greater natural 
criminal ?” 

“A. woman took it, of course,” said Rankin. 
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“On the contrary, it was a man,” said Steingall, 
“for the second action was more difficult than the 
first” 

“A man, certainly,” said De Gollyer. “The restora- 
tion of the ring was a logical decision.” 

"You see,” said Quinny triumphantly, “personally 
I incline to a woman for the reason that a weaker 
feminine nature is peculiarly susceptible to the dom- 
ination of her own sex. There you are. We could 
meet and debate the subject year in and year out 
and never agree.” 

“I recognize most of the characters,” said De 
Gollyer with a little confidential smile toward Peters. 
“Mrs. Kildair, of course, is all you say of her — an 
extraordinary woman. The story is quite characteris- 
tic of her. Flanders, I am not sure of, but I think 
I know him.” 

“Did it really happen?” asked Rankin, who always 
took the commonplace point of view. 

“Exactly as I have told it,” said Peters. 

“The only one I don’t recognize is Harris,” said 
De Gollyer pensively, 

“Your humble servant,” said Peters, smiling. 

The four looked up suddenly with a little start 

“What!” said Quinny, abruptly confused. “You 
-—you were there?” 

“I was there.” 

The four continued to look at him without speak- 
ing, each absorbed in his own thoughts, with a sud- 
den ill ease. 

A club attendant, with a telephone slip on a tray, 
stopped by Peters’ side. He excused himself and went 
along the porch, nodding from table to table. 

“Curious chap,” said De Gollyer musingly. 
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“Extraordinary.” 

The word was like a murmur in the group of 
four, who continued watching Peters’ trim, disap- 
pearing figure in silence, without looking at one 
another— with a certain ill ease. 



